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YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


For sometime now, forward-looking Americans have recognized that 
private interest must coincide with public interest. This is particularly 
true in the present national emergency. 

But some of us have not yet awakened to this truth. And unless 
everyone of us does, there may be ne private interest left to worry about. 

Our national strength is founded on a unificd, powerful morale. 

This morale is built by our common belief in our national goals and 
united action to achieve them. 

The national emergency demands that all of us on all fronts work 
together for the general good. 

Complete cooperation on the home front is as vital to national survival 
as it is on the military front. 

For the sake of his own private interest, the individual must willingly 
sacrifice convenience, comfort and profit for the common good, endure hard- 
ships and suffering. 

For unless we maintain our continuity as a free, independent nation, 
we shall have nothing as individuals. 

Every American is responsible for our morale. Our national morale is 
the sum of our individual morales. This means that all of us, men and 
women, old and young, corporation executives and employees, must be 
willing to serve wherever and whenever we are needed. Any man who 
acts at the country’s expense helps the enemy. If he injures his country’s 
strength, he destroys everything he values for himself. 

Acting at America’s expense includes profiteering, chiseling, black and 
gray marketeering, or doing anything which places personal profit above 
the public interest. 

It also includes slander, hate, rumor-mongering and scapegoating at 
the expense of public officials or private citizens. 

Our national welfare in this emergency requires that individuals, 
groups and corporations give the most painstaking attention to their public 
relationships. 

They must ensure, in their own interest and in the public interest, that 
every action and utterance raises morale and does not lower or destroy it. 

They must make certain that their policies, words and acts are dic- 
tated not by narrow immediate expediency but by the broader interest of 
self and country. 

If ever there was a time when such public relationships were indis- 
pensable, that time is NOW. 





EDWARD L. BERNAYS. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


E.uIsA BIALK* 


E. Pearl Hess asked me to make 
this talk a very personal one, telling 
you how I chanced to write in the 
children’s field and my experiences in 
it. I think she had in mind a behind- 
the-scenes view of some of the whys 
and wherefores of writing children’s 
books. 

Personally, since turning to juve- 
nile fiction, I have come to one out- 
standing conclusion: writing books 
for children is a little like getting 
married—a lot of women think they 
might like to try it, but they’ve got 
to wait to be asked. In my case, 
being asked changed the course of 
my professional life as much as mar- 
riage often changes a woman’s per- 
sonal life. 

I’ll admit that during the years I 
wrote adult fiction, it did not occur 
to me that one day I might be writing 
for children. I was always inter- 
ested in children, of course, and oc- 
casionally I wrote a story about 
children which appeared in a woman’s 
magazine, but for the most part my 
writing output was in the adult short 
story field. Then after I married and 
had children I found my writing time 
extremely limited because, naturally, 
I wanted to take care of my children 
myself. Because I couldn’t work 
against a deadline during those sev- 
eral years when I was never sure how 
much time I’d have out of a day—it 
all depended upon whether or not the 
children napped—I started to work 
on a play based on one of my pub 
lished short stories, THE SAINTED 
SISTERS. The play was under op 


Draft of the talk made by the author of The 
Horse Called Pete, Taffy's Foal and Ride 'Em, 
Peggy, at the school conference of the librarians at 
Bloom Township High School October 31, 1950. 





tion to several producers including 
The Theatre Guild before I sold it to 
Paramount Pictures—and then, this 
is where the ironic part of it comes 
in! 

When the movie was about to be 
released, my agent and my writing 
friends pointed out the importance of 
having another major project ready. 
The movie was going to be what is 
called a top-budget picture, which 
meant it would be given a lot of pub- 
licity and promotion, and everyone 
felt I should be sure to have another 
play or a novel or at least a few short 
stories ready in order to capitalize on 
the picture when it came out. But 
I had worked on THE SAINTED 
SISTERS for three years and wanted 
a complete change of pace. I found 
myself increasingly interested in 
children’s books. I had always read 
a great deal to my children, and as 
they began to grow into the 7 to 12 
age-group, we found that we were 
sometimes disappointed in the books 
available. It seemed to me that I 
could assume that the reaction of my 
children—who are not, thank heaven, 
the genius type!—would also be the 
reaction of other children of good, 
average intelligence. I began to make 
an analysis to see if I could de- 
termine the cause for their dissatis 
faction. 

What seemed to stand out was the 
fact that many of the books seemed 
to lack a professional touch, that 
they might have been written by 
what could be called hobby-writers, 
without the carefully-developed story 
line and without the kind of three- 
dimensional characterizations which 
are necessary to meet the professional 
standards of the adult field. Then, 
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too, it seemed to me that there was a 
tendency to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the children in the age group 
for which the books were written. I 
wondered if some writers, like some 
mothers, didn’t often underestimate a 
child’s mental capacity, and there- 
fore his capacity for accepting a cer- 
tain degree of realism in his stories. 
I wondered if we were not sometimes 
misled because the reaction of a child 
is not the reaction of an adult, and 
whether we did not sometimes con- 
fuse the inarticulateness of a child 
with lack of understanding. 

So I found myself thinking of the 
things I would like to do if I were to 
write a children’s book myself. I felt 
very strongly that there was a special 
challenge in writing for children, be- 
cause it stands to reason that anyone 
who writes for children does so be- 
ceuse his first interest is in children 
and their problems. Thus I felt that 
the successful writer of juveniles 
should combine his talent for writing 
with his understanding of children, 
to help bridge that gap which we 
recognize as existing between the 
world of the child and the world of 
the adult. We speak so much of the 
necessity of understanding our chil- 
dren—but sometimes we overlook the 
importance of the child’s understand- 
ing of the adult. It seemed to me 
that a good book for children should 
also open the door to adult under- 
standing, that it should present to 
them some of the problems of adults 
reduced to terms children could un- 
derstand. And—just as we are for- 
ever reading books which explain the 
child to us, in our books for children, 
I felt we should try to explain the 
adult to the child—and believe me, 
that takes some tall explaining! 

So then, there I was, with a writing 
project on which I had worked for 
three years finally about to come out 
as a movie, and there I was, able to 
think of nothing else but children’s 
books. And that was when I was 
asked to write one. A friend in the 
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book business urged me to write a 
book for children based on a short 
story of mine which had been pub- 
lished in a magazine, THE HORSE 
CALLED PETE. He urged me to 
do it at once before I became in- 
volved in any other writing project. 
You see, I was finally asked, and I 
think all writers need that special 
kind of urging before they turn from 
a field in which they are more or less 
established, to a new one. I talked 
it over with my husband, who had 
been telling me for years that I 
should write a children’s book based 
on this idea, and he too urged me to 
go ahead. We knew that from a 
commercial standpoint this might not 
be the time to do a children’s book, 
because after all it’s no secret that 
there’s more money to be made in the 
adult field. However, my husband 
pointed out that after all, I wasn’t 
the breadwinner in our family—for- 
tunately, and that no matter what 
anyone else had to say about it, I had 
only one thing to consider: what did 
I want most to write? What I 
wanted most to write was THE 
HORSE CALLED PETE. 

So when my movie came out, I 
didn’t have another so-called major 
project. I didn’t have another play, 
or a novel, or even a handful of short 
stories. There were those who said 
that al] I had at an important stage 
of my writing career was a children’s 
book—they said that I had missed 
the boat. Well—that’s a matter of 
opinion. J think that rather than 
miss the boat, I caught it to a new 
kind of a career which has given me 
more personal satisfaction than any- 
thing else. In the years during which 
I’ve been writing in various fields, 
I’ve learned one thing of utmost im 
portance, and that is, that we don’t 
really choose our subjects, our sub 
jects choose us. I mean by this that 
no one can write anything of conse 
quence unless it is written with sin 
cerity and with conviction. When ! 
wrote my first children’s book 
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realized that I was ready to relin- 
quish the commercial rewards which 
other fields might offer, in return for 
the privilege of writing about what 
interested me most, and about the 
young people to whom I felt closest. 

And there’s no doubt that writing 
for children is certainly a great deal 
more fun than writing for adults. 
First, there’s that spontaneous reac- 
tion which one gets from children. 
When I used to write short stories, 
even during those lucky months when 
I might appear in a couple of maga- 
zines at one time, it still was like 
dropping a letter in the mailbox and 
forgetting about it. In the adult 
field, one has very little actual con- 
tact with one’s public, if any. Stories 
are soid through agents, one rarely 
gets to meet editors unless one does 
so socially, and it’s all extremely im- 
personal. There certainly is nothing 
impersonal about writing for chil- 
dren. One phase that goes along 
with it is the personal appearances at 
Book Fairs and visits to schools, and 
I’ve found these first-hand meetings 
with children very stimulating and 
lots of fun. Then too we receive 
many letters from children, and I’ve 
developed quite a _ correspondence 
with some of them. 

Then, of course, there’s another 
angle in writing children’s books 
which is a lot of fun so far as my 
personal life is concerned. We make 
each book a project at our house. I 
discuss each one very thoroughly 
with my children, and I usually talk 
over every chapter with them before 
I set it down, and I have a great deal 
of respect for their judgment. Before 
I wrote for children, my own daugh- 
ters didn’t even know that I was a 
writer, because I had always felt very 
strongly that if a woman had some 
interest apart from her home and 
family, she should keep it separate 
in order to avoid any conflict. I was 
able to do this because when the girls 
were little I wrote only when they 
were asleep or later when they were 
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at school. When I did THE HORSE 
CALLED PETE, however, I wanted 
their reaction, and I read it out loud 
to them before doing the final draft. 
They seemed pleased that I could 
write, but I think they were also very 
much surprised. Why, their scatter- 
brained mother had written a book! 

They were very happy to go along 
with it, though. They even went 
right along with the program the first 
time I appeared on Ruth Harshaw’s 
radio show. During the interview 
my younger daughter, Libby, who 
was then seven or eight, was asked 
if she were going to be a writer when 
she grew up. She said, “Oh, I’m a 
writer already. I’ve already written 
a book called Billy’s Colt.” Later, 
she came along with me to Carson’s 
while I did some autographing, and 
Lucile Pannell asked her if she was 
the girl who was the writer. She 
answered very seriously that she was, 
and then other people came over and 
asked the same question, and also, 
how she was coming along with her 
book, and so forth. Presently she 
turned to me and said, “Mother, 
don’t you think J ought to autograph 
those books too?” Now, I like to 
think that I’m a good mother, but 
after all I was a writer before I be- 
came a mother, and you know how 
writers dislike sharing billing. On 
that day I’m sorry to say that being 
a writer predominated. I took Libby 
home. 

On the other hand my older 
daughter, Elena, who is now twelve, 
felt that she collaborated with me on 
RIDE ’EM, PEGGY. Certainly she 
provided a lot of the material. And 
I can thank her for actually meeting 
my deadline so far as that book at 
least was concerned. While I was 
writing it, for the first time in her 
life she didn’t make after-school 
plans. Instead she hurried home 
every day to read what I had written 
while she was away, and if I hadn't 
finished a chapter, or at least a se 
quence, she was always very much 
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Elisa Bialk, author of ‘“‘The Horse Called Pete,” “Ride "Em, Peggy,” and “Taffy’s 
Foal.” 


In private life Mrs. L. Martin Krautter of Winnetka, she is shown here with her tw 
daughters, Libby and Elena, and an unidentified friend. 
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disappointed. So I had to really 
meet a daily deadline on her account, 
and I worked much harder than I 
might have otherwise. I know she 
took her collaboration seriously, be- 
cause when RIDE ’EM, PEGGY was 
close to completion, she took me 
aside one day and said confidentially, 
“Mother, don’t you think we ought 
to dedicate this book to Daddy?” I 
agreed, and so we did dedicate RIDE 
"EM, PEGGY to Daddy. 

And speaking of the children’s 
father, he too has become involved in 
my professional life far more now 
when I am writing for children, than 
he used to be when I was working in 
the impersonal adult field. I shan’t 
claim that he like my daughters hur- 
ries home each day to read what I’ve 
written and that he can’t wait from 
chapter to chapter to find out what’s 
going to happen next, but he does 
read each book when a difficult draft 
is finished, and I do rely heavily on 
his judgment because I’ve found that 
if I’m having trouble, he can in- 
variably point out exactly what’s 
wrong. This impersonal kind of 
analysis is very valuable to me. 

Perhaps you’d like to know some- 
thing about the background of my 
stories—the stories behind the stories. 
They are horse stories coincidentally, 
because right now we're going 
through a phase where children love 
horse stories. From a writer’s stand- 
point, a horse story in turn gives me 
a chance to use a fast-moving plot 
which is very important in children’s 
books. However, I am primarily in- 
terested in character development 
and problems of adjustment, and I 
think that beneath the sugar-coating 
of the horse story you'll find the 
foundation which actually holds up 
the house. I try to combine three 
factors in each of my books. First, 
there’s the story to hold the chil- 
dren’s interest, and naturally I put 
this first because if they’re not inter- 
ested enough to read a book, they’re 
not going to get anything else out of 
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it. Then there’s the theme, which is 
of primary interest to me. Third, 
there’s the background. 

I usually write of Chicago because 
I was born there and that’s where I 
grew up. As a child, I lived near and 
played in, Lincoln Park. Now when 
I project myself back into my child- 
hood when I write a children’s book 
—as one must—the projection seems 
a little easier if my story is laid in or 
around Chicago. It’s as if I can still 
see the child that I was playing there 
in the park of my memory, and I feel 
that as long as I can remember her 


clearly, I shall never wholly lose 
touch with children of any other 
time. 


But I do like to give my young 
readers other backgrounds as well as 
that of the city. I’m careful to make 
this background authentic, because 
children are very quick to spot any- 
thing which is not, as you know. 
We've always enjoyed traveling, and 
when I started to write children’s 
books, I found that my subconscious 
had made careful notes on a lot of 
the places where we had been. When 
I wanted to use the Kentucky farm 
for TAFFY’S FOAL, for instance, I 
could remember exactly one which 
we used to see when we would cross 
the river for a drive through Ken- 
tucky when we lived in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. When I wanted a Colorado 
ranch, it was easy to remember in 
vivid detail the one we like to visit 
in the Sangre de Cristo mountains. I 
could remember the three beautiful 
rainbows we saw on a mountaintop, 
and the pack rats, and the horned 
toads. I certainly could never forget 
the horned toad, because it was our 
own Libby who brought it back with 
her because she “needed” it, and then 
it fell to my lot to feed it and take 
care of it! 

While I was casting about for an 
interesting background for my next 
children’s bool-, I remembered a 
wonderful island where we had spent 
an enchanted summer. It’s on the 
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middle of Flathead Lake in North- 
west Montana, not far from Glacier 
Park. The name of the place, WILD 
HORSE ISLAND, became the title 
of my next book, and I took the 
small boy of the story from Chicago 
to live on Wild Horse Island for a 
winter because I felt that children 
would like that beautiful wild place 
as a setting. It’s a game preserve, 
and besides wonderful horses, there 
are also tame deer and other animals 
on the island. In writing this book 
my subconscious was aided by my 
husband’s hobby of photography. 
His subconscious too must have been 
working overtime when we were on 
Wild Horse Island, because he was 
able to produce a complete portfolio 
of pictures showing Diana the mule- 
eared deer, and the osprey nest high 
in a tree, and all the other things 
which I wanted to remember. I in 
turn was able to turn some of the 
snapshots over to Paul Brown, who 
by the way has done some really 
wonderful pictures for the book. I 
do believe they are his very best. 
Children always ask, “How did 
you happen to write this or that 
book?” Perhaps some day a writer 
will be perfectly honest and answer, 
“I wrote it because I was hungry.” 
When I wrote THE HORSE 
CALLED PETE in its first short- 
story form perhaps I was hungry too, 
because I was just learning to cook 
and I had to eat my own cooking. 
But actually, there really was a horse 
like Pete, the blind ex-circus pony. I 
used to ride him, and I used to won- 
der about his background, and finally 
I told myself what might have been 
his story. Of course, you can’t write 
a story about a horse without having 
a boy, because horses and boys be- 
long together, so Davey arrived on 
the scene too. Although I have 
daughters, I do enjoy writing about 
boys also, and I feel I know them 
pretty well—although I must confess 
that I struck a snag when I was 
doing WILD HORSE ISLAND. 
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The young hero, Jim, is a Cub Scout, 
and there I was, knowing all about 
Brownies and Girl Scouts, but noth- 
ing at all about Cub Scouts. This 
was one time when my daughters 
were ready and willing, but what I 
really needed was a little “Able.” So 
I had to borrow an Able. Not one, 
but 15. I went over to our school 
and arranged to read the book in 
class during the regular reading 
period. I went in every day for sev- 
eral weeks and it was loads of fun, 
and I think tthe boys enjoyed being 
my “technical advisors.” 

What made me write TAFFY’S 
FOAL, as the children would put it? 
I wanted to tell a story which had a 
twofold purpose, aside from the horse 
story which binds the plot together. 
I wanted to point out the gentle 
moral that it is not wise for a child 
to allow a pet to become more im- 
portant than anything else in the 
world. In our own household several 
years ago we had the experience of 
owning a dog who, like Taffy, was 
extremely lovable but not well and 
strong, and I knew firsthand how 
much heartache there can be for chil- 
dren when love for an animal be- 
comes of paramount importance. 
Then too I also knew several women 
who were foster mothers and doing a 
splendid job, and I thought that 
often what they did was accepted so 
casually that they might feel it was a 
thankless job. It seemed to me that 
sympathetic foster mothers were the 
forgotten women in children’s litera 
ture, and I felt that in my small way 
I wanted to make them perhaps a 
little less forgotten. 

Incidentally, it worried me very 
much because Taffy had to die. And 
Taffy had to die, so that Nancy 
could make her adjustment to a not 
mal childhood. I talked to my own 
children about it, and I talked t 
other children too, and all of then 
agreed that it would be all right fo: 
Taffy to die, as long as Nancy ha: 
the foal instead. I found that th 
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was the general reaction when the 
book came out. I didn’t get any 
complaints from children, who ac- 
cepted Taffy’s demise with surprising 
calm. But it was awfully hard on 
their mothers! Several of them said, 
“Please don’t ever have an animal 
die again! I cried and cried!” So, 
for the sake of the mothers, I promise 
that I shan’t ever have any pet die 
in any of my books again. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just to reassure the 
mothers, in WILD HORSE ISLAND 


I call the last chapter, “Happy 
Ending.” 
RIDE ’EM, PEGGY? I don’t 


think I need tell you that it hits very 
close to home. My own daughters 
are horse crazy and I could truly 
sympathize with poor Mr. Ames, and 
all the other Mr. Ameses, as they 
tried to explain why it isn’t possible 
or practical for most children to own 
horses. Then too, characters come to 
be very real to writers—after all, we 
live with each other for months. 
When I was writing THE HORSE 
CALLED PETE, I suffered right 
along with Davey, and when the 
children would come home to lunch 
I'd be looking very sad, and when 
they’d ask what was the matter, I’d 
say, “Davey’s having trouble over 
Pete again.” When I was writing 
TAFFY’S FOAL I suffered right 
along with Nancy and again the same 
thing happened. Every time Taffy 
took a turn for the worse, we had 
tears for lunch. It got to the point 
where I felt that after two years I 
owed it to my family to write a 
happy book. I wanted to live a 
little, myself! So I wrote RIDE 
"EM, PEGGY and we all had a lot 
of fun while I was writing it, and I 
hope that children have a lot of fun 
reading it. 

Everyone always asks how long it 
takes me to write a book. In fact, 
last week at a Book Fair a little girl 
asked me how long it takes me to 
write an “average” book. I couldn’t 
resist answering that I couldn’t tell 
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her about the “average” books, but 
it took me a year. I was joking of 
course and she knew it—but if I am 
writing “average” books now, I cer- 
tainly hope they’ll get better as time 
goes on. They ought to, because I 
really put a great deal of work into 
them! I begin to lay the foundation 
about a year before I start the actual 
writing, because very often there is 
background material which I must 
gather, and correspondence about it, 
and so on. And I like to think it 
over in the back of my mind, and 
while I might be working on some 
other project. I like to live with the 
characters until they seem very real 
to me before I begin to write about 
them, so that I'll know exactly how 
they will speak and act. Then when 
I get down to the business of writing 
I usually do at least three drafts of 
each book. In the first I concentrate 
on the story line. In the second draft 
I concentrate on the characteriza- 
tions, and when I begin this draft I 
start al) over again from the very 
beginning, using the first draft only 
as the blueprint for the plot develop 
ment. If the second draft turns out 
fairly satisfactorily I submit it to my 
publishers. My editor and I meet in 
New York to discuss it after she and 
her readers have gone over it. Then 
I bring my mutilated manuscript 
back home again to start the third, 
and what I hope will be the final, 
draft. This time I do the polishing, 
the further simplification of vocabu 
lary, and so forth, besides making 
any necessary plot revisions. 

I start work in September and if 
I’m lucky I finish in June. That 
sounds like a lot of work and it is— 
I'll admit that I don’t work so hard 
on my adult fiction, but I happen to 
think that children are more im 
portant than adults. Even so, I still 
don’t feel that I’m by any means 
achieving all of those high standards 
which I set down as the potential 
goal of a writer of children’s fiction, 
but we all have got to set our sights 
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high if we’re going to accomplish 
anything at all. I feel that I’m 
fortunate in living in the Chicago 
area where we have so many fine 
writers of children’s books. It may 
mean more competition, but it also 
means greater stimulation. Certainly 
it is stimulating to be able to write in 
the company of women like Clara 
Ingram Judson, Marguerite Henry, 
Genevieve Foster, and others who 
choose to write for children through 
their understanding of them and their 
liking for them, and whose quality is 
the hallmark of every book they turn 
out, books which are deservedly 
highly praised everywhere. 

Speaking of stimulation, and with 
Book Week just around the corner, 
I would like to say something about 
another kind of forgotten woman. I 
mean the school librarian. During 
Book Week we do so much about 
books and writers, but we sometimes 
forget the women who are responsible 
for stimulating the interest of chil- 
dren in reading good books instead 
of trashy comics. Now I don’t want 
you to think that before coming 
down here today I said to myself, 
“You’re going to speak to the li- 
brarians—why don’t you say some- 
thing nice about them?” What I’m 
saying here I’ve said before, and I’ve 
written it before too, in a monthly 
column which I have in Household 
Magazine. I think the importance 
the school and public librarian plays, 
in the development and adjustment 
of our children through their reading 
of the right kind of books, cannot be 
overestimated. 

In these days when there are so 
many mechanical interests, reading 
time becomes more and more re- 
stricted. And yet reading is perhaps 
more important than ever before. 
Children need many _ things—but 
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they also need time to dream. Before 
a play can be written, or a bridge 
built, or a city planned—before there 
can be any kind of adult accomplish- 
ment—there must first be the dream. 
Books open the door to dreams. 


Not long ago at a dinner party I 
sat next to a very successful business 
man and we somehow got to talking 
about books for children. He told 
me something I shall always remem- 
ber. He said that if he were asked 
for the key to his success, he would 
have to credit not one person but one 
thing and by that thing he meant the 
books he had read when he was an 
impressionable boy. He said that 
those books opened a door to another 
world for him, a world which he 
wouldn’t have known existed other- 
wise. These books implanted in him 
a longing to belong to this other 
world, and with that longing they 
implanted in him ambition and a 
thirst for knowledge and yet more 
knowledge. 


This man was not unusual, I 
know. The books which we read as 
children have influenced a_ great 
many of us, just as the books which 
our children are reading today will 
influence them as men and women of 
tomorrow. This is why the im- 
portance of your jobs cannot be 
overestimated, because yours is the 
very special and the very delicate 
task of suiting the right book to the 
right child. You know how much a 
book can impress a child,. you know 
how much influence for good it can 
have upon him—you know what door 
you might open to him. 


For myself, because I recognize 
what you are doing, and for these 
children who are still too young to 
realize it, I would like to say: Thank 
you for opening those doors. 
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EXTENDING LIBRARY SERVICE IN SWEDEN 


Davip E. LINDSTROM’ 


Prepared for the Illinois State Library Advisory Committee 


Swepen is faced with somewhat the 
same problems as is the United 
States regarding library service: (1) 
extending free public library service 
to rural areas and (2) developing an 
integrated system of library organi- 
zation that will bring modern library 
service to all people. As in the 
United States, so in Sweden, the sys- 
tem of library organization is inade- 
quate, especially as it applies to rural 
areas. Go into any public or private- 
ly supported larger library in such 
cities as Stockholm or Malm6é and 
you are impressed with the fine, 
modern service available. But go 
into the rural areas and you find 
farm people there, as here, not even 
aware of the need for good library 
service. People in the cities would 
not do without it; many rural people 
do not know what it is to have mod- 
ern library service. 


Library service is not new in 
Sweden. The first library in the 
country intended for the lending of 
books to the general public was 
founded about 1800. Not until the 
Elementary School Act was adopted 
in 1842, however, was the foundation 
laid for the growth of the public li- 
brary movement in Sweden. But it 
was not until 1905 that government 
aid was granted. Government aid 
was increased in 1912, extended to 
hospital libraries in 1921, and in 1930 
it was again considerably extended 
and raised. No new legislation has 
come since 1930; but proposals for a 
new act have been worked out by a 
Royal Committee who submitted its 


? Professor of Rural Sociology, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, University 
of Illinois, and member of Illinois State Library 
Advisory Committee. I am grateful to Kerstin 
Munck af Rosenschold, Biblioteckskonsulent, Kungl. 
Skoloverstyrelesen, Stockholm, for her fine help in 
supplying facts for this report. 





report to the government in 1949.* 

The 1930 act simplified library 
procedure by ruling that only one 
public library in each commune may 
receive government grants. Note the 
word “commune;” to fully under- 
stand the present and proposed or- 
ganization for library service in 
Sweden one must understand the 
system of government from the local 
unit to the national body. The basic 
unit of organization is the commune 
of which there are about 2,500 at 
present. It has somewhat the same 
boundaries as the church parish. The 
division of the country into com- 
munes and parishes is based on the 
old original church parishes. Sweden 
was an agricultural country when 
her form of local government was de- 
veloped and took definite form. The 
church was the center of the agricul- 
tural community; for even as late as 
1800 when the communes and 
parishes were fairly well crystallized 
only 229,000 of the 2,347,000 inhabit 
ants or less than 10 per cent, lived in 
towns. Now (in 1950) less than 30 
per cent of the population of about 
7,000,000 live on farms. The agricul- 
tural villages, each built around a 
large farm, or forming the center of 
a farming neighborhood, were 
grouped so that often several were 
included in a single commune. But 
yet many of the small communes in 
rural areas even today have as few as 
200 or 300 inhabitants, not unlike the 
population of some of our American 
midwest open country family farm 
townships. The parish or commune 
boundaries are irregular. So it may 
be said that the villages or farm 
neighborhoods make up the com- 
mune or parish. 





2Public Libraries in Sweden. Mimeographed 
publication by the Library Advisory Office of the 
Swedish Royal School Board, Stockholm, 1950 
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The people of each commune elect 
their own commune council. Then 
this council selects the various com- 
mittees and boards needed to carry 
out the different governmental func- 
tions, such as school, library, social 
welfare, poor relief, etc. In _ the 
smaller communes the elected coun- 
cil members may do most of the 
work; but in the larger ones special 
committees or boards are appointed 
by the elected council. 

The next larger unit of government 
is the county (lan) in which is elected 
a council (lansting). The whole of 
Sweden is divided into 24 counties, 
each varying in size, shape, and 
population. Sweden, with its 24 
counties, is about 1,000 miles long 
and over 200 miles wide, all serving 
a population of about 7,000,000. Illi- 
nois with 102 counties and over 
8,000,000 population, has a much 
smaller average county population 
than Sweden. Here the county lines 
are quite arbitrary, but in Sweden 
both commune and county bounda- 
ries tend to follow natural lines of 
division between communities and 
regions in the country. 

Government in Sweden derives 
from law framed in the Riksdag. The 
cabinet, appointed by the King but 
kept in power only through a ma- 
jority of a particular party in Riks- 
dag, governs the country. Most 
members of the cabinet head some 
department such as for social affairs 
(there are 12 of such departments) ; 
but the routine work of national ad- 
ministration is done through central 
boards or agencies, such as the Royal 
School Board, headed by appointed 
administrators but whose division 
chiefs have indefinite tenure based on 
civil service. These boards work 
with county and commune govern- 
mental agencies and officials. This 
system of administration is true of 
library as well as other services. 

Out of a total of 7,640 public and 
school libraries in Sweden in 1949 
there were 1,541 libraries in towns 
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and villages owned by the local com- 
munes or municipalities. In order to 
secure government grants each li- 
brary must have a library committee 
and a librarian, appointed by the 
committee. Only one library in a 
commune can get government funds. 
It should have suitable premises (for 
all but the very small libraries) and 
these have to be approved by the 
Board of Education. The library 
must be open at least once a week at 
regular hours; the loans must be free 
of charge; the books must be pro- 
vided for those engaged in adult edu- 
cation of all kinds. Each commune 
library receiving a grant must be 
subject to inspection by county li- 
brarians and the Library Advisers of 
the Royal Board of Education. 
Every library desiring government 
aid must make certain efforts at self 
support. In making an application 
the estimated value of free premises 
may be included under certain cir- 
cumstances as a part of the required 
local appropriation. The principle of 
state aid is to match the local appro- 
priation, but if the application is for 
more than 400 Swedish crowns 
(about $80.00) certain requirements 
as to reference collection, reading 
room, and personnel must be met; 
otherwise only a basic grant can be 
made which, however, is never less 
than 50 per cent of the local appro- 
priation. If a library fulfills the re- 
quirements it may receive two addi- 
tional grants which, together with the 
basic grant, amount at most to the 
same sum as the local appropriation. 
In communities with more than 
8,000 population the library receiving 
a government grant must agree to 
service certain specified areas outside 
the commune borders. The maximum 
grant for any one commune is 8,000 
Swedish crowns ($1,600.00), but part 
of the funds must go to study circle 
libraries. These are libraries owned 
and run by a local chapter of one of 
several large popular educational 


associations (The Worker’s Educa- 
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tional Association, The Education 
Association of Swedish Farmers, The 
Young Farmers’ League, The Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, 
The Blue Ribbon Society, The Chris- 
tian Education Association, and the 
National Order of Templars). They 
get government grants according to 
the same rules, in general, that apply 
to communal libraries. State grants 
were given to 3,280 study circle li- 
braries in 1948. 

An essential element in the Swedish 
library system is the central or coun- 
ty library. Twenty-two now operate, 
twenty of which are public libraries 
in the cities that have undertaken to 
service the entire county in which 
each is located. Two of them were 
formed by the amalgamation of a 
city library and the book collections 
belonging to the old grammar school 
or to the diocese. Both types supply 
books to individuals and libraries 
within their areas free of charge. 
They are expected to send out travel- 
ing libraries and to give help and 
technical advice to small local li- 
braries. They assist in the selection 
of books for purchase, inviting libra- 
rians of rural libraries to yearly 
meetings for discussion of book se- 
lection and other library problems. 
The county librarian has the obliga- 
tion to inspect smaller libraries, study 
circle as well as communal. 

The work of one of the better rural 
libraries has been described in a 
booklet recently published which il- 
lustrates what is considered a de- 
sirable operation of extension of 
library service to rural areas.* The 
name of the community is Turinge 
(see map). It is about 36 miles 
southwest of Stockholm. There are 
40 square miles in the area, four- 
fifths of which is fields and meadows, 
the balance being woods. The town 
of Nykvarn, where the library we 
visited is located, has about 1,000 





_ * Bengt Hjelmqvist, “A Rural Library in 
Sweden,” The Swedish Library Association and the 
Swedish Institute, Stockholm 
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people, and which has a paper mill, a 
cement works and a metal goods fac- 
tory. The largest town is Turinge 
with 2,225 people. Half of the popu- 
lation of the Turinge commune are 
engaged in industry, one-third in 
agriculture, and the rest in other 
trades and occupations. A branch is 
maintained at Sundsvik (population 
250), and lending stations at Kamsta, 
Rudkdalla, and at Herrvik. Their col- 
lections are sent in boxes each con- 
taining 25 to 40 books which are 
usually transported by the school 
buses. 

The Turinge Public Library on 
January 1, 1950, had 4,185 volumes 
or 1.9 per capita. In 1949 there were 
6,676 loans made or 3 per capita. 
One-fifth of the population, 456, were 
counted as borrowers. 

The library budget for 1950 was 
7,249 Swedish crowns or 3.26 per 
capita; 3,400 came from communal 
appropriation, the balance from a 
government grant. Books and bind- 
ing cost 4,005 Swedish crowns, 
having 1,275 for salaries. Hence, the 
librarians are part-time, the one at 
Nykvarn being an employee at the 
office of the paper mill and the 
branch librarian at Sundsvik, an elec- 
trician. 

Bus and train travel is excellent in 
Sweden. The library at Nykvarn is 
just a little way from the bus stop 
and signs point the way. Each town 
has a “local advertisement board” on 
which are put posters about “a lec- 
ture in Temperance Hall, public 
dancing in the local arts-and-crafts 
home, scramble races at the neigh 
boring city and films that are show- 
ing at the movie, and there you will 
also find a poster about the library, 
headed ‘get to know your own 
library’.” 

The Nykvarn library buiiding has 
four main rooms—lending room, 
reading room and two rooms for 
study circles, also a cloak room, 
stack room, entry and toilet. The 
desk in the lending room is combined 
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with a nine trays catalogue cabinet. 
The room has fluorescent lights. The 
flooring is of beech wood parquet. 
From the desk the librarian has a 
good view over the reading room. To 
the right of the door is a bulletin 
board. 


The library itself is one wing of a 
manor house dating from the Six- 
teenth Century. The main building 
(erected in 1803) is now used as an 
old foiks home. The left wing of the 
building was handed over to the 
library and the right wing of the 
building is used as the local com- 
mune council’s office. The library 
uses its wing for study circle meet- 
ings. Various organizations of the 
community are invited to hold their 
annual meetings in the library prem- 
ises; then the kitchen of the manor 
house wing is used for preparation of 
the community organization dinner 
rather than as a study circle room. 


The library is open for two hours 
on three nights a week and from two 
to three o’clock on Thursdays es- 
pecially to accommodate young peo- 
ple and those shift workers who 
cannot visit the library in the morn- 
ings. 

The library has a reference collec- 
tion of 450 volumes. A _ special 
children’s collection, with book selec- 
tion done with the cooperation of the 
school librarian, has 250 volumes. To 
supplement its collection the library 
regularly borrows “traveling libra- 
ries” from the county library, 13 
being borrowed in 1949: one of chil- 
dren’s books, one of books in English, 
another of books in Finnish (for the 
Finns in the paper mill) and one of 
books on the fine arts. Single books 
came from the Royal Library in 
Stockholm and from the Nobel Li- 
brary of the Swedish Academy. 


The use made of the library for 
meetings is illustrated by the fact 
that during the winter season of 
1948-49 there were 14 study circles 
with 135 members who used books 
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from the library for their subjects on 
accountancy, English, paper tech- 
nique, mathematics, taxation, and 
flower gardening; and three music 
groups studied there. Since many 
individuals and groups want their 
own books the library has some 
books and pamphlets for sale, many 
of the pamphlets being used by the 
adult education organizations. 

The branch at Sundsvik, four miles 
north of Nykvarn, has a permanent 
collection of 400 volumes. It is open 
once a week for two hours where 
borrowers may get non-fiction, mod- 
ern fiction, selected children’s books 
and a few current periodicals. 

The detail on the organization of 
the Nykvarn library illustrates how 
the library advisers in the National 
Board of Education hope to see the 
system developed, integrated and ex- 
tended so that everyone in the coun- 
try may have free, public library 
service. The Royal Library Com- 
mittee, in its 1949 proposal, has 
accepted in theory the principle that 
the upkeep and financing of public 
libraries (including school libraries, 
libraries for patients in hospitals, in- 
ternes in prisons, etc.) should be a 
government responsibility. However, 
it wants to carry on the tradition of 
the library movement, preferring de- 
centralization of administration and 
as much local initiative and interest 
as possible; hence, it feels the pri- 
mary responsibility for the library 
should remain in the hands of the 
local communes. 

The committee recognizes that 
many of the present communes are 
too small to support good library 
service. Therefore, library reform is 
to go along with the reform in local 
government whereby by 1952 the 
smaller communes will be consoli- 
dated resulting in 900 or fewer larger 
communes. Most of these larger com- 
munes will have 3,000 inhabitants or 
more; two-fifths will have 4,000 or 
more population each. These larger 
communes each will be able, it is 
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hoped, to support a full-time trained 
librarian. 

A new system of government aid is 
being proposed by the committee. 
To begin with every commune, in 
order to secure government aid, will 
have to appropriate at least eight- 
tenths of one per cent of its taxed 
income for library purposes. Thus 
everyone will support the library, 
paying the same amount in propor- 
tion to his income as anyone else. 
The communes will be responsible 
for other costs which in a fully 
developed library are estimated at 
sixty-five Gre (100 6re—1 Swedish 
crown) per person per year. It is 
estimated that the total cost for good 
library service will be 4.15 Swedish 
crowns‘ (about 80 cents) per inhabit- 
ant per year, and the government 
will stand ready to supply up to 3.50 
Swedish crowns per inhabitant per 
year. 

A commune with 4,500 people, for 
example, with an average income 
would have 2,925 Swedish crowns at 
65 Ore per inhabitant. The eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the taxed 
income would bring in 6,480 Swedish 
crowns. Then the government would 
supplement the amount by 9,270 
Swedish crowns to bring it up to 4.15 
Swedish crowns per person, or a total 
of 18,675 Swedish crowns ($3,504.28). 
The intent is that the commune 
would pay about half the total costs 
for good library service. This does 
not include the cost of central or 
county library service out of which 
will come such things as bookmobile 
services. Education for the use of 
the library must be financed in some 
other way, also, the state aid carrying 
with the requirement only for mini- 
mum service. A library in a com- 
munity of 6,000 population, for 
example, will have responsibility for 
serving the surrounding area approxi- 
mating a radius of 25 miles. 

The study circle libraries will be 


*One Swedish crown is worth about 19.3 cents. 
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amalgamated with the public library 
system; these libraries themselves 
will no longer get state aid. But book 
collections will be kept localized; 
there will be the opportunity to form 
branch or depot libraries, attached to 
the central library, in the community. 
Study groups themselves will have 
small reference collections for their 
own use from the reference library in 
the community. It may be that rep- 
resentatives from study groups can 
have representatives on the local 
library committee, for it is recognized 
that the study group is one way in 
which to keep interest in the library. 

County libraries, under the new 
plan, will be established in all 24 
counties with some more densely 
populated counties having two; some 
counties will have two each making a 
total of 31 county libraries in the 
country. Each county library will 
get a government grant of 25,000 
Swedish crowns each year and an 
additional 50,000 Swedish crowns 
will be available to all libraries for 
special purposes. 

Inter-library loans will be de 
veloped with public libraries at 
Stockholm and Malm6 as depots. A 
special library in the far north serv 
ing the border districts is to be sup- 
ported by funds for the promotion of 
popular education in that area. 

School libraries will be compulsory 
for all elementary schools; a govern 
ment grant of seven Swedish crowns 
per pupil per year, two for salaries 
and five for books and binding, is 
suggested. All school children will 
be taught how to use books and 
libraries. School libraries will be 
directed by teacher-librarians. 

Supervision of public library serv 
ice in the country is to be under a 
separate Library Bureau headed by a 
library director. The administrative 
staff will include the Head of the 
Library School, two library advisers 
for public libraries, and one for hos- 
pital and prison libraries. An ad 
visory committee from public, re 
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search, special and other kinds of 
libraries is to be formed. 

This reform in public library serv- 
ice in Sweden is to be completed in 
10 years. The proposal is supposed 
to be submitted to Riksdag this year 
(1951). 

The elements of the Swedish Li- 
brary reform of value to Illinois are: 
(1) the principles on which the re- 
form proposals are based: that public 
library service should be available to 
and supported by everybody and 
that responsibility for the service 
should rest with the people of the 
community; (2) the way in which 
the service is to be given state aid: 
that only one library !n a community 
be given state aid and that grants be 
made on the basis of an assurance of 
local support in terms of ability to 
pay; and (3) the system of organiza- 
tion and supervision: that the com- 
munity library should be controlled 
by a local committee who should 
develop a system of branch libraries 
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and lending stations so that all 
groups and individuals in the com- 
munity can get service, and that it be 
tied up with the county libraries for 
service and supervision. These libra- 
ries will be people’s libraries just as 
the study circle libraries are lock, 
stock, and barrel the property of the 
study circle. The fact that librarians 
are to be at the service of local 
groups in furnishing library materials 
to help meet the resource needs as 
recognized by these groups, such as 
study circles, is a significant aspect 
which should be incorporated into 
the workings of our local libraries; 
but the library service is recognized 
there, as it should be here, as a serv- 
ice to all groups wishing to use it, 
not restricted as are some of our 
small libraries to special groups in- 
terested in a certain kind of service. 
If library service is to be publicly 
supported it must be a public service 
democratically controlled and ad- 
ministered. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS* 
(An abstract of an address by Dr. RoBERT MULLER, Director of Libraries, 


Southern Illinois University, at the Illinois Library Association 
annual conference October 19, 1950) 


T HE future of library service in IIli- 
nois, particularly in the 31 counties 
of Southern Illinois, seems to depend 
upon the assumption of a more dyna- 
mic role by the State Government in 
the form of permanent state aid to 
libraries. 

A temporary form of state aid, the 
program of demonstrations carried 
on by the Illinois State Library, has 
yet to accomplish the establishment 
of one larger unit of service in the 
southern section of the State, prob- 
ably largely because of the underly- 
ing philosophy that financial support 


* Complete article to be published in J. L. A. 
Record, in 1951. Printed with permission. 


for library service must come solely 
from general property taxes. It is 
conceivable that the present demon- 
stration in Union and Johnson coun- 
ties may result in the formation of a 
district library, and that once one 
area has taken this step, others may 
follow. 


None of the 60 libraries in South- 
ern Illinois reaches the standard set 
by the American Library Association 
for minimum support of a library 
system, and only three approach it. 
Those three are located in what the 
U. S. Census classifies as part of the 
St. Louis metropolitan area. The 60 
small and inadequately supported 
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libraries serve only 40 per cent of the 
people. The other 60 per cent have 
no service. In terms of population, 
this means that 400,000 people have 
some form of service, while 600,000 
have none. 

It is doubtful that the residents of 
unscerved areas will initiate library 
service without the help of strong 
outside leadership, and it is also 
doubtful that the 60 communities 
having service will be able to pull 
themselves up by their own boot- 
straps to a point where their service 
will equal A. L. A. standards. Both 
assessed property valuations and 
effective buying income in this sec- 
tion of the State are substantially 
below the average for the State. Un- 
employment is higher. What appears 
to be needed now is a strong “shot 
in the arm” in the form of wisely 
administered State aid. 

The question that immediately 
arises is whether public libraries must 
necessarily be supported entirely by 
general property taxes, or whether 
some of their income might not be 
derived from the General Revenue of 
the State. Those who have studied 
the question have reached the con- 
clusion that if the State can justify 
financial aid to common _ schools, 
school lunches, colleges and universi- 
ties, road construction, old age pen- 
sion programs, hospitals, etc., it can 
equally well justify the partial sup- 
port of public libraries, provided that 
public libraries meet standards of 
service that place them in the class 
of essential education institutions. 

Thus we become embroiled in a 
vicious circle. In order to demon- 
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strate that public libraries are essen- 
tial educational institutions, they 
must have the funds needed (1) for 
building up an ample and variegated 
book collection, (2) for hiring well- 
trained and experienced librarians, 
and (3) for maintaining an adequate 
physical plant. But those funds are 
not now available. This is why the 
“shot in the arm” is needed. The 
amount of State funds required 
would be small compared to most 
other State obligations. 

Two basic principles might well be 
observed in the expenditure of State 
appropriations for public library 
service: (1) If cash grants matching 
funds or reimbursements are author- 
ized, larger units should receive 
preferential treatment. Financial as- 
sistance should promote the estab- 
lishment and growth of district 
libraries; small city libraries should 
be rewarded only if they have been 
willing to take an interest in the sur- 
rounding unserved area. (2) In ad- 
dition to cash grants, State appro- 
priations for libraries should be used 
for the establishment and main- 
tenance of regional auxiliary library 
units, comparable to wholesale estab- 
lishments in business enterprises, 
which would be able to distribute, 
free of charge and on a long-term 
basis, the books that the individual 
small city, township, county or dis- 
trict libraries cannot afford to buy 
out of their own budgets. 

Precedents for State financial aid 
to public libraries can be found in 
many states: New York, Delaware, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Maine and the Southeastern States. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY* 


Acoustical designing in architecture, by V. O. Knudsen. Wiley, 1950. $7.50. 

Advances in electronics, by L. L. Marton. Academic press, 1949. $9.00. 

Aerials for centimetre wave-lengths, by D. W. Fry. Cambridge university press, 1950. 
$3.50. 

Agriculture chemistry, by D. E. H. Frear. Van Nostrand, 1950. $9.00. 

Agricultural progress in the cotton belt since 1920, by J. L. Fulmer. Univ. of North Caro- : 
lina press, 1950. $3.50. 

Air power: key to survival, by A. P. DeSeversky. Simon, 1950. $3.50. 

Air transportation, by G. L. Wilson. Prentice, 1949. $7.65. 

Aircraft maintenance and repair, by Northrop Aeronautical Institute. McGraw, 1949. 
$6.00. 

Aircraft maintenance and service, by R. H. Drake. Macmillan, 1949. $6.00. 

Airways abroad, by H. L. Smith. Univ. of Wisconsin press, 1950. $4.00. 

American labor leaders, by C. A. Madison. -Harper, 1950. $4.00. 

American slogans, by W. Sunners. Paebar, 1949. $7.50. 

Analytical mechanics of gears, by E. Buckingham. McGraw, 1949. $10.00. 

Applied sedimentation, by P. D. Trask. Wiley, 1950. $5.00. 

Audit working papers, by M. E. Peloubet. Rev. ed. McGraw, 1949. $8.50. 

Automatic transmissions simplified, by Purvis. Goodheart, 1950. $4.00. 

Aviation from the ground up, by J. J. Floherty. Lippincott, 1950. $2.75. 

Basic economics, by G. H. Evans. Knopf, 1950. $4.50. 

Better letters, by H. N. Rasely. 3rd ed. Prentice, 1949. $5.35. 

Better letters; a course for business letter writers, by H. N. Rasely. Prentice, 1949. $5.35. 

Bonds of organization; an appraisal of corporate human relations, by E. W. Bakke. Harper, 
1950. $4.00. 

Business. cycles in selected industrial areas, by P. Neff. University of California, 1949. 
$4.09. 

Business helper for the modern man operating a small business, by L. C. Rucker. Rider, 
1949. ' $2.00. 

Business of home building; a manual for contractors, by B. K. Johnstone. McGraw, 1950. 
$4.00. 

Capitalism, socialism and democracy, by J. A. Schumpeter. 3rd ed. Harper, 1950. $4.50. 

Cases in credit and collections, by T. N. Beckman. McGraw, 1950. $4.50. 

Chemistry of industrial toxicology, by H. B. Elkins. Wiley, 1950. $5.50. 

Chemistry of specific, selective and sensitive reactions, by F. Feigl. Academic press, 1949. 
$13.50. 

Colloidal chemistry of the silicate materials, by C. E. Marshall. $5.80. 

Communications within industry, by R. W. Peters. Harper, 1950. $3.00. 

Competition among the few, by W. Fellner. Knopf, 1949. $5.00. 

Corporate finance and regulation, by C. C. Bosland. Ronald, 1949. $4.25. 

Corporate secretary’s manual and guide, by L. Doris. Rev. ed. Prentice, 1949. $12.50. 

Corporate suretyship, by E. W. Crist. McGraw, 1950. $5.50. 

Credits and collections, by R. P. Ettinger. Prentice, 1949. $5.00. 

Depreciation, by E. L. Grant. Ronald, 1949. $5.00. 

Dictionary of economics, by H. S. Sloan. Barnes, 1949. $1.50. 

Distribution of consumer goods, by J. B. Jefferys. Cambridge university press, 1950. 
$7.50. 

Don’t muff that sale, by C. D. Elson. Wetzel, 1949. $3.00. 

Economics of freedom, by H. S. Ellis. Harper, 1950. $5.00. 

Effective retail advertising, by I. Settel. Fairchild, 1950. $4.75. 

Electric appliance repair and servicing, by H. P. Manly. Drake, 1950. $3.00. 

Elements of aerodynamics of supersonic flows, by A. Ferri. Macmillan, 1949. $10.00. 

Elements of oil reservoir engineering, by S. J. Pirson. McGraw, 1950. $6.50. 

Executive ability, by G. U. Cleeton. Antioch press, 1946. $4.50. 

Farm structures, by H. J. Barre. Wiley, 1950. $7.00. 

Film in industrial safety training, by P. R. Ignatius. Harvard Univ., 1949. $1.50. 

Foreman’s handbook, by C. Heyel. Rev. ed. McGraw, 1949. $4.50. 

Foundry science, by H. A. Schwartz. Pitman, 1950. $6.50. 


* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Head, Adult Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Field Visitor 
Labor and Industry, Illinois State Library. 
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Fundamentals in the production and design of castings, by C. T. Marek. Wiley, 1950. 
$4.00. 

Fundamentals of detergency, by W. W. Niven. Reinhold, 1950. $5.50. 

Fundamentals of investment banking, by Investment Bankers Association of America. 
Prentice, 1949. $8.65. 

Fur and leather workers union, by P. S. Foner. Nordan press, 1950. $5.00. 

Gear cutting practice, by F. H. Colvin. 3rd ed. McGraw, 1950. $4.75. 

General and industrial management, by H. Fayol. Pitman, 1949. $3.25. 

General clinical counseling in educational institutions, by M. E. Hahn. McGraw, 1950. 
$3.50. 

Get a horse, by M. M. Musselman. Lippincott, 1950. $3.95. 

Getting along with people in business, by E. B. Wilson. Funk, 1950. $3.00. 

Givaudan index; specifications of synthetics and isolates for perfumery. Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, 1949. $5.00. 

Government and business, by V. A. Mund. Harper, 1950. $4.75. 

Government and business, by F. P. Hall. Rev. ed. McGraw, 1949. $5.00. 

Guidance of American youth, by J. W. M. Rothney. Harvard university press, 1950. 
$5.00. 

Guide to profitable investment, by H. B. Gruver. Dutton, 1950. $2.00. 

Handbook for pension planning, by Bureau of National Affairs. The Bureau, 1949. $5.00. 

Handbook of aerial mapping and photogrammetry, by L. G. Trorey. Cambridge university 
press, 1950. $5.00. 

Handbook of rigging, by W. E. Rossnagel. McGraw, 1950. $4.75. 

Helicopter engineering, by R. A. Young. Ronald, 1949. $10.00. 

Helping people find jobs, by H. D. Kitson. Harper, 1950. $3.50. 

Home mechanics outdoor handbook, by R. R. Hawkins. Van Nostrand, 1950. $5.95. 

How to handle problems of seniority, by J. A. Lapp. National foremen’s institute, 1946. 
$4.00. 

How to make more money with your direct mail, by E. N. Mayer, Jr. Funk, 1950. $5.00. 

How to pick leaders, by G. L. Freeman and E. K. Taylor. Funk, 1950. $3.50. 

How to plan pensions, by C. W. Boyce. McGraw, 1950. $5.00. 

How to run a small business, by J. K. Lasser. McGraw, 1950. $3.95. 

How to stay rich, the story of democratic American capitalism, by E. L. Klein. Farrar, 
1950. $2.75. 

How to take a case before the National labor relations board, by L. G. Silverberg. Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1949. $5.00. 

How to write advertising that sells, by F. E. Fehlman. Printers Ink, 1950. $5.00. 

House construction costs, by G. Underwood. McGraw, 1950. $4.50. 

I sell what I write, by J. Archer. Frederick Fell, 1950. $2.75. 

Industrial inspection methods, by L. C. Michelon. rev. ed. Harper, 1950. $6.00. 

Industrial management in the U. S. S. R., by A. Arakelian. Public affairs press, 1950. 
$3.00. 

Industrial revolution in Mexico, by S. A. Mosk. University of California press, 1950. 
$3.75. 

Industry’s unfinished business, by S. E. Southall. Harper, 1950. $2.50. 

Inland marine and transportation insurance, by W. H. Rodda. Prentice, 1949. $6.65. 

Introduction to modern office management, by J. G. Frederick. Business Course, 1949. 
$3.50. 

Introduction to statistical mechanics, by R. W. Burney. McGraw, 1949. $5.40. 

Introduction to the transfer of heat and mass, by E. R. G. Eckert. McGraw, 1950. $4.00. 

Introduction to the engineering profession, by B. McGuire. Addison, 1950. $3.50. 

Investments, by G. W. Dowrie. Rev. ed. Wiley, 1950. $5.00. 

It’s a great life (the specialty salesman) by G. F. Taubeneck. Conjure, 1949. $2.50. 

Jet aircraft simplified, by C. E. Chapel. Aero pub., 1949. $3.75. 

Labor and management in a common enterprise, by D. De Schweinitz. Harvard univ. press, 
1949. $3.00. 

Laboratory fractional distillation, by J. P. Carney. Macmillan, 1949. $5.75. 

Latin-American trade and economics, by P. V. Horn. Prentice, 1949. $8.00. 

Laundry industry, by F. DeArmond. Harper, 1950. $4.50. 

Lettering, by A. Nesbitt. Prentice, 1950. $6.00. 

Lingerie patternmaking and grading simplified, by J. Kirschner. Fairchild, 1950. $5.25. 

Make mine success, by B. Vincent. Doubleday, 1950. $2.45. 

Making capitalism work, by D. M. Keezer. McGraw, 1950. $3.50. 

Making work human, by G. U. Cleeton. Antioch press, 1949. $3.75. 

Management of farm woodlots, by C. H. Guise. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1950. $4.00. 
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Manual of preventive law, by L. M. Brown. Prentice, 1950. $5.00. 

Manufacturing analysis, by R. F. Kysers. McGraw, 1949. $5.00. 

Marketing and distribution research, by L. O. Brown. Ronald, 1949. $5.00. 

Marketing research practice, by D. M. Hobart. Ronald, 1950. $5.00. 

Masonry house, by L. Frankl. Duell, 1950. $2.95. 

Mass marketing to the “400” mass retailers, by E. B. Weiss. Funk, 1950. $5.00. 

Mechanical properties of wood, by F. F. Wangaard. Wiley, 1950. $6.00. 

Men at work, by R. Thruelsen. Harper, 1950. $2.75. 

Merchandise information for successful selling, by H. Q. Packer. Prentice, 1949. $2.70. 

Metals and alloys, by Metal Industry. Chemical pub. co., 1950. $5.00. , 

Modern glass working and laboratory technique, by M. C. Nokes. Chemical pub. co., 1950. 
$3.75. 

Motor cars today, by J. Harrison. Oxford university press, 1949. $2.50. 

New survey of journalism, by G. F. Mott. Barnes, 1950. $3.50. 

Newspaper advertising and promotion, by L. W. McClure. Macmillan, 1950. $3.00. 

Odors; physiology and control, by C. P. McCord. McGraw, 1949. $6.50. 

Orchids and how to grow them, by A. C. Willoughby. Oxford university press, 1950. 
$3.50. 

Organization of industrial scientific research, by C. E. K. Mees. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1950. 
$5.00. 

Our standard of living, by C. H. Scherf. Globe, 1950. $2.84. 

Outline of money, by G. Crowther. rev. ed. Nelson, 1950. $2.50. 

Peace by investment, by B. A. Javits. Funk, 1950. $3.50. 

Photoelectricity and its applications, by V. K. Zworykin. Wiley, 1949. $7.50. 

Practical photography, by R. A. McCoy. McKnight, 1950. $5.00. 

Practical television engineering, by S. Helt. Murray Hill, 1950. $7.50. 

Principles of aircraft propulsion machinery, by I. Katz. Pitman, 1949. $6.50. 

Problems in labor relations, by B. M. Selekman. McGraw, 1950. $5.50. 

Public ad.ninistration, vy H. A. Simon. Knopf, 1950. $6.00. 

Public relations in the local community, by L. B. Lundberg. Harper, 1950. $3.00. 

Radio manual, by G. E. Sterling. 4th ed. Van Nostrand, 1950. $12.00. 

Radio technology, by E. J. Vogt. Pitman, 1949. $6.00. 

Radio, television, and society, by C. A. Siepmann. Oxford, 1950. $4.75. 

Real estate subdivisions, by S. L. McMichael. Prentice, 1949. $5.75. 

Retail jewelers handbook, by A. Selwyn. Chemical pub. co., 1950. $10.00. 

Right career for you, by E. J. Benge. Funk, 1950. $5.00. 

Sales promotion idea book, by Printer’s Ink. Funk, 1950. $5.00. 

Salesmanship practices and problems, by B. R. Canfield. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1950. $4.25. 

Servicing and maintaining farm tractors, by E. J. Johnson. McGraw, 1950. $3.75. 

75 ways for boys to make money, by A. A. Paradis. Greenberg, 1950. $1.95. 

Simplified patternmaking applied to women’s coats and suits, by J. Kirschner. Fairchild, 
1949. $10.00. 

So you’re going to choose an advertising agency, by J. T. Chirburg. Funk, 1950. $3.00. 

Social costs of private enterprise, by K. W. Kapp. Harvard univ. press, 1950. $4.50. 

Social pressures in informal groups, a study of human factors in housing, by L. Festinger. 
Harper, 1950. $3.00. 

Some theory of sampling, by W. E. Deming. Wiley, 1950. $9.00. 

Start your own business on less than $1000, by L. M. Paine. McGraw, 1950. $3.95. 

Steam and gas turbines, by B. G. A. Skrotzki. McGraw, 1950. $5.00. 

Steeltown, by C. R. Walker. Harper, 1950. $4.50. 

Story of money, by C. J. Foster. Medill McBride, 1950. $2.50. 

Strategy in poker, business and war, by J. McDonald. Norton, 1950. $2.50. 

Stress and strength of manufactured parts, by C. Lipson. McGraw, 1950. $4.50. 

Structure of American industry, by W. Adams. Macmillan, 1950. $4.50. 

Successful practice of insurance, by M. L. Lane. Prentice, 1949. $5.35. 

Successful selling for the new day, by H. Simmons. Rev. ed. Harper, 1950. $4.00. 

Supervisor’s management guide, by M. J. Dooher. Amer. management assoc., 1949. $3.50. 

Super-regenerative receivers, by J. R. Whitehead. Cambridge university press, 1950. 
$4.75. 

Supervision, by M. Williamson. Woman’s press, 1950. $3.00. 

Surface active agents, their chemistry and technology, by A. M. Schwartz. Inter-Science, 
1949. $10.00. 

Technical sketching and visualization for engineers, by H. H. Katz. Macmillan, 1949 
$5.00. ‘ 

Television and F-M receiver servicing, by M. S. Kiver. Van Nostrand, 1950. $3.25. 
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Television, medium of the future, by M. Gorham. Marshall, 1949. $2.50. 

Text in patternmaking, by A. V. Handel. Bruce, 1949. $2.90. 

The film till now, by Paul Rotha. Funk, 1949. $12.00. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, by John Lawler. University of Minn., 1950. $3.00. 

The specialty shop, by J. A. Fernandez. Architectural book pub. co., 1950. $12.50. 

Theory of wing sections, including a summary of airfoil data, by I. H. Abbott. McGraw, 
1949. $15.00. 

This business of boating, by E. B. Thomas. Cornell Maritime press, 1949. $5.00. 

Titanium, its occurrence, chemistry, and technology, by J. Barksdale. Ronald, 1949. 
$10.00. 

Trade-marks, by B. Bennett. Chemical Pub. Co., 1949. $10.00. 

Trains, tracks, and travel, by T. W. Van Metre. 8th ed. Simmons, 1950. $4.50. 

Transforming public utility regulation, by J. Bauer. Harper, 1950. $4.50. 

Tree crops, a permanent agriculture, by J. Russell Smith. Devin-Adair, 1950. $6.00. 

Urban pattern; city planning and design, by A. B. Gallion. Van Nostrand, 1950. $12.00. 

Use of the cost of living factors in general wage adjustments, by R. H. Wood. Rutgers 
university, 1949. $1.25. 

Western land and water use, by M. H. Saunderson. University of Okla. press, 1950. $3.75. 

Wholesaling principles and practice, by T. M. Beckman. Rev. ed. Ronald, 1949. $5.00. 

Writer’s handbook, ed. by A. S. Burack. Writer, 1950. $4.50. 

Writing to sell, by S. Meredith. Harper, 1950. $4.00. 

You can change your career, by M. Panzer. McGraw, 1950. $2.95. 

Your mortgage, by F. H. Allen. Duell, 1950. $2.00. 





REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1951 


EXPANDED SERVICE is the theme of the 33rd annual Regional Meetings of 
librarians, trustees and Friends of Libraries. These meetings are sponsored and conducted 
by the Illinois State Library each year in the spring to provide an opportunity to discuss 
common problems relating to library service, to learn of new activities in this field of 
service, and to exchange ideas of ways and means to stimulate a more complete program 
of library service in Illinois. 


The 1951 Regional Meetings will be held at: 


McLeansboro April. 3 Mrs. Joe Adams, Hostess 
Granite City April 4 Mrs. Olive Stallings, Hostess 
Paris April 11 Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, Hostess 
Lexington . April 12 Mrs. Bessie Smith, Hostess 
Morrison April 17 Miss Mary L. Ward, Hostess 
Galesburg April 18 Mr. Curtis Wynn, Host 
Plainfield April 25 Mrs. Jessie Klett, Hostess 

Elgin April 26 Miss Ida G. Wilson, Hostess 


The programs for these meetings are being developed according to the suggestions of 
those persons who attended the meetings last year, as indicated in the answers to the 
questionnaire sent out at the close of the 1950 Regional Meetings. 


These meetings are open to anyone interested—there are no dues nor registration fee. 
Reservations for the luncheon should be made immediately with the host or hostess 
librarian, 
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LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








SERVICE — FROM THE LIBRARY CLUB 


DoROTHY ECKARTt 


T ue C. T. H. S. Library Club is the 
oldest club in the school. Other clubs 
existed before it. Some died and 
were recalled to life frequently, but 
once started the “librarians” carried 
on. The club grew big during the 
depression with a membership as 
large as fifty, including boys. Two 
former library clubbers are married 
to each other. However, prosperity 
gave the boys more jobs and other 
activities so now they are merely 
friends of the library. The war years 
cut into our membership of girls, too. 
Many girls who joined had after 
school jobs so they had no time to 
help in the library after school and 
this part of their work was elim- 
inated. Fortunately for the librarian 
other pupils had jobs, too, and the 
library had less after school business. 


This fall applications for member- 
ship leaped to forty-five, a depres- 
sion-like figure. I was relieved to 
find that it was caused by the end of 
another club and did not foretell a 
national disaster. Confronted by so 
much good material we stretched our 
rule of taking no more than twice as 
many new members as old. Twenty- 
four new members made the shake- 
down period longer. With our best 
efforts eleven of us cannot teach 
twenty-four people how we run a 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 





Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
¥ Librarian, Collinsville Township High School. 


library as quickly as we taught 
twelve last year. Our teaching job 
has been complicated by the fact 
that we’ve had much work to do. 
Originally the Library Club supplied 
one desk attendant a period. Now 
we have two on duty each period and 
would use three for the busy periods 
if we had desk room. I am consider- 
ing using an extra helper just to 
shelve books during the busiest 
periods. Until this year we have had 
a six period day. Last year in my 
Freshman guidance group there were 
five pupils without a single study 
period. My frequent complaint has 
been, “Too many of them can’t get 
to the library.” 

This year they can get to the 
library because we have a _ seven 
period day. Last year our circula- 
tion for the first three months was 


5,174; this year, 10,858 and the 
school population is no larger. Tele- 
vision is nothing but a_ reference 


question to us. We don’t know 
whether it hurts the library or not. 
Added circulation has put a burden 
on the Library Club. Because of 
class schedules sophomores are work- 
ing during the heavy sixth period. 
That may be the reason one girl 
thought library work is nerve “wreck- 
ing” and another said, “I do not like 
children.” 

When I observe the steady stream 
of small fry from the study halls I 
am certain my nerves would be 
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wrecked if I didn’t have my thirty- 
four life-savers. The ill wind that 
dispersed the Cheer Club threw more 
power to us just when we needed it. 
All of the girls are willing workers. 
Senior girls who have been in the 
club a year or two are very efficient. 
Criticizing the youth of today does 
not become me. I know that my 
generation did not work at our op- 
portunities as these girls do. Of 
course we do try to get the best. 
Members of the Library Club are 
selected with care. The office checks 
our list to see if any applicant is 
already doing too much extra cur- 
ricular work or not enough curricular 
work. We require a B average. Then 
teachers give us their opinion of the 
prospective members. Club members 
are given the list before voting day 
so they can become acquainted with 
the prospects. We meet as often as 
necessary to discuss the whole list. 
Teachers’ comments are read and 
club members add theirs, urging 
others to vote for those they consider 
best. I remember one unknown 
sophomore who got in because she 
had straight A’s and another too well 
known about whom a teacher said, 
“She’s too bossy,” and the girls 
agreed. 

As we are more than willing to 
take seniors we sometimes lose half 
our membership in a year, but we try 
to keep the proportion of new mem- 
bers less than two new to one old. 
Meetings are held the first and third 
Mondays during the first lunch 
period. Dues are ten cents a month, 
initiation fee twenty-five cents. We 
spend our money on an initiation 
party in the fall, a Christmas tree for 
the Library, and club pins given to 
the members who have completed 
fifty hours of work. It seems likely 
that we will increase the number of 
hours required for a pin if the school 
continues on the seven period day. 

Each girl is assigned two periods 
of desk work a week. Extra work 
periods may be assigned to a girl 
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whose schedule is not too heavy. 
Credit is allowed for all extra work. 
The girls keep their own work record 
on the library work calender. Pre- 
paring books for the shelves, chang- 


ing bulletin boards and_ reading 
shelves are done in extra study 
periods. “Have you any work for me 


to do?” is my favorite library ques- 
tion. Meeting periods are too short 
to use for any library werk except 
collating. The limited time is also 
unsatisfactory for serious discussion. 
When I want their opinions to quote 
I give them a questionnaire. That is 
how I found that the senior members 
were particularly interested in an 
organization of Illinois library clubs. 
They have attended state meetings of 
other organizations such as student 
council and have found them good 
sources of ideas. They thought they 
would also enjoy seeing libraries in 
other schools and meeting other 
library assistants. 

The social side of the club has 
almost disappeared. With fewer 
amusements and less cash on hand in 
1934 we had many parties and 
worked hard at them. Even our 
parties have a purpose now—an 
initiation party in September and a 
pinning party in May. 

As soon as we have chosen new 
members we begin instructing them 
in their work. This is done by old 
members with the librarian kibitzing. 
All members have mimeographed in 
struction sheets punched to fit their 
notebooks. These give directions 
about fines, reserves, slipping books, 
shelving, etc. as well as a handy 
reference to reference books. We 
have found that last year’s directions 
have to be made more explicit be- 
cause we have not done as complete 
a job teaching. Marking exact cir 
culation time in red on book pocket 
and book card is a help the girls 
appreciate. 

The organization of our work de 
pends on the arrangement of our 
library. We have a study room that 
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seats 110. There are shelves across 
the back and front of the room. 
Badly placed windows and radiators 
leave no room on the sides. There 
is space in front of the room for 
stacks, but my principal thinks that 
stacks of “books . . . might spoil its 
looks.” 

The workroom is jammed with two 
stacks of non fiction, every shelf and 
the top crowded. Shelving and lo- 
cating books is slow and irritating as 
the room is too dark as well as too 
full. We are obliged to use one end 
of this room near the door to shelve 
one period books as there is not space 
at our small desk for the books or an 
extra worker to handle this service. 
Sophomores are not assigned this 
work if it is possible to avoid it as 
they are too liable to be frustrated in 
their search. Seniors and juniors 
know the personal appearance of 
many of the books from their own 
use. Sophomores do not always take 
kindly to this discrimination. Their 
reaction when they see any strange 
library work in progress is, “Can I do 
that?” 

Mine is to hand it over if they can. 
My only objection to their zeal is 
that they will try to do reference 
work for which they are not pre- 
pared. They soon learn where to 
look, but it takes them more time to 
learn where not to look. 

The greatest service the girls give 
is in public relations. Most of the 
girls join because they like books and 
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people. We have more than our share 
of queens, class officers and student 
council members. The girls are 
active in all other school organiza- 
tions and act as walking advertisers 
of the library. The public library 
benefits, too. We usually supply two 
part time paid assistants at the pub- 
lic library. Miss Bowers the public 
librarian, says of her present senior 
assistant, “The boys and girls cer- 
tainly like her and she knows how to 
keep them in order, too.” 


The public library assistant who 
graduated last year decided she 
wanted to continue her work there 
and persuaded the public library 
board to hire her full time. This is 
as close as I come to recruiting 
librarians. If we had some good 
scholarships to wave at prospects, 
librarianship (and teaching, too) 
might have a chance against the good 
jobs to be had in St. Louis. When 
jobs were scarce one library club girl 
did go to college where she worked in 
the library. Then she went to library 
school. But the depression did that 
job of recruiting and it is a helper 
we don’t want to conjure with. 


Recruitment is still a hope with us, 
however. We have had library sec- 


tions at two out of three career days 
for which the careers discussed are 
chosen by the students. In the mean- 
time, the main purpose of the library 
club is to make permanent users of 
our entire school population by giv- 
ing them good library service. 
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ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS: A CHECKLIST 
1812-50 


Compiled by Marcaret C. Norton* 


Memorial to the Honorable the Senate and 
House of representatives of the state of Illinois, in 
General assembly convened. [From residents of 
Alton remonstrating against division of Madison 
county and repeal or modification of the charter of 
Alton. ] 

{n. p.] [1] p. 31% x 20 cm. 

State Archives. A number of copies, with signa- 
tures of petitioners, filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1844/45. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


[Petition] to the honorable the Senate and 
House of representatives of the state of Illinois 
[praying abolition of the existing license laws and 
for the enactment of a law referring the decision 
to the precincts. ] 

[n. p 1844?] [1]p. 32 x 19% cm. 

State Archives. 1 copy, from Schuyler county, 1 
column; another copy, 3 columns. Copies, with 
signatures of petitioners, filed in General assembly 
records 1844/45. H.B. 290. 


Illinois state school convention 

. . . The memorial of a committee of the State 
school convention, held at Peoria in October last, 
upon the subject of common school education, De- 
cember 7, 1844. Laid on the table, and 5,000 
copies ordered to be printed for the use of the two 
houses. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, 
1845. 30 p. 24 cm 
At head of title: 
Assem. Ist Session. 
Also printed in Illinois reports [to the General 
assembly] 1844/45. Senate reports p. [97]-126. 


public printers 


Illinois Legis. Senate. 14th 


Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45 


Reports made to the Senate and House of repre- 


sentatives of the state of Illinois, at their session 
begun and held at Springfield, December 2, 1844 


Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 
1845. 2 v. in 1, tab. 22 x 13% cm. 

v. 1. Senate reports. vi, [1]l, 207 p. 

v. 2. House reports. xii, 394, [1 ]p. 

1,000 copies printed. See IJilinois reports [to 
the general assembly] 1846/47. House reports p 
285. 

For contents, see Hasse, A. R. Index of eco- 
nomic materials in the documents of the states of 
the United States: Illinois p. 12-14. 

Analyticals have been made only for documents 
ordered printed separately, and for regular reports 
of state officers. 


Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45 


Rules and joint rules of both houses, and list of 
members cf the standing committees of each house 


Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


400 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
5 


1844/45 p. 48, 49, House Journal 
1844/45 p 28-29, 59, 63. 
Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 


Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Fourteenth general assembly of the state of Illinois, 
at their regular session, begun and held at Spring- 
field, December 2, 1844. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, public 


printers 
1844 [i.e., 1845] 633 p. 21% x 14 cm 


Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 
Bills ordered printed. See House Journal 1844/ 
45: 

p. 192. An act regulating the assessment and 
collection of the public revenue. 500 copies 

p. 266. An act to fix the salaries, fees and 
compensation of the several persons and officers 
therein named. 


14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 
bill for “An act to provide for paying a 
portion of the interest on the State debt.” 

Caption title. 2 p. 31% x 20 cm 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 14th As 
sem. Ist Session. January 13, 1845. Laid on the 
table, and 500 copies ordered to be printed 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1844/45. H.B. 154. 


Illinois. 


14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 
A bill for “An act to provide for paying 
a portion of the interest on the State debt.” 

Caption title. 4 p. 31% x 19 cm. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis H.R 14th 
Assem. Ist Session. February 15, 1845. Laid on 
the table, and 200 copies ordered to be printed 
Mr. Arnold, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred a bill for “An act to provide 
for paying a portion of the interest on the State 
Debt,’”’ reported the following as a substitute 

State Archives. Filed in General assembly re« 
ords 1844/45. H.B. 154 


Illinois. 


[Illinois. 14th General asse: Sly. 1844/45 

[Roll call blank] H.R 

[n.p.] 1 p. 21 x 19 cm 

State Archives. A number of filled in copies in 
General assembly records 1844/45. Miscellaneous 
Roll calls. 


House ] 


Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 

Committee on finance 

; eport of the committee on finance to 
which was referred so much of the message of the 
governor as relates to the state debt, increase of 
taxation, and to which has been referred various 
bills and resolutions on the subject of the state 
debt. January 13, 1845. Laid on the table, and 
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2,000 copies ordered to be printed for the use of 
the two houses. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, 
1845. 14 p. tab. 25 cm. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 14th 
Ass¢m. Ist Session. 

Also printed in I/linois reports [to the General 
assembly] 1844/45. House reports [129]-142. 


public printers 








Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. House 

Gilson, George W. 

Debate in the House of representatives of the 
State of Illinois, at the session of 1844-5, upon the 
Bill for the repeal of the City Charter of Nauvoo, 
or a history of the Mormon War. By George W. 
Gilson. Peru, LaSalle County, Illinois. Published 
by the author [c.1845]. 

Cited by McMurtrie, Douglas C. Early IIlinois 
copyright entries, 1821-1850. Evanston 1943. 
Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. Senate 

Journal of the Senate of the Fourteenth general 
assembly of the state of Illinois, at their regular 








session, begun and held at Springfield, December 
2, 1844. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 
1844. 469 p. 21% x 13% cm. 
Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. Senate 


Bills ordered printed. 
45: 

p. 176-177. An act regulating the assessment 
and collection of the revenue. 500 copies. 

p. 226. An act to establish and maintain com- 
mon schools. 


See Senate Journal 1844/ 


[Illinois. 14th General assembly. 1844/45. Sen- 


ate] 
~— call blank] 
n.p.] [1] p. 31 x 19 cm. 


State Archives. A number of filled in copies 
filed in General assembly records 1844/45. Mis- 
cellaneous roll calls. 


15th General assembly. 
1846-March 1, 1847 


Memorial of Miss Dix [on the subject of 
the insane ] January 11, 1847. Laid on the table 
and 2,000 copies ordered to be printed 

Caption title. 12 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the 


1846/47. 


December 7, 


Senate. 15th 


General assembly] 


1846/47. Senate reports p. [81]-92. 
. « Memorial of Miss D. L. Dix, in relation 
to the Illinois penitentiary. February 5, 1847. 


Laid on the table and 3,000 copies ordered to be 
printed. 
Caption title. 16 p. 
At head of title: 
Session. 15th Assem. 
In Illinois reports [to the 


Illinois Legis. Senate. Ist 


General assembly] 








1846/47. Senate reports p. [97]-112 

[Petition on] land limitation and homestead 
exemption. 

{[n.p.] 1 p. 25% x 19 cm. 


State Archives. 
ords 1846/47. 


Filed in General assembly rec- 
Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of 
representatives of the State of Illinois, in General 
assembly convened: The undersigned, citizens of 
the County of LaSalle, having been informed that 
an application will be made to your Honorably [!] 
body to create a new county from a portion of 
LaSalle and Bureau, do respectfully remonstrate 
against the same, and also against the passage of 
any act dividing the Present = of LaSalle. 

[n.p.] [1] p. 25 x 19% cm. 

State Archives. Several copies with signatures of 
petitioners, filed in General assembly records 
1846/47. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 
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Illinois. 15th General Assembly. 1846/47 
Reports made to the Senate and House of 
representatives of the state of Illinois, at their 


session begun and held at Springfield, December 
7, 1846 . 

Springfield, " George R. Weber, public printer 
1846. 2 v. in 1, tab. 21% x 13% cm. 

v. 1. Senate reports. vi, [1]1, 219 p. 

v. 2. House reports. viii, 350 p. [41] 

For table of contents, see Hasse, A. R. Index 


to economic material in documents of the states 
ot the United States: Illinois p. 14-15. 

Analyticals made only where documents have 
been ordered printed separately, and for regular 
reports of state officers. 





15th General assembly. 1846/47 
Resolutions of the legislature of Illinois, 
in ‘relation to the payment for depredations com- 
mitted by the Indians during the Black Hawk 
war. February 11, 1848. Ordered to be printed 
Memorial of the legislature of Illinois to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Illinois. 


[ Washington? ] Tippin & Streeper, printers 
[1848] 
Caption title. [1]p. 23 cm. 


At head of title: 30th Congress, Ist Session 
Senate. Miscellaneous No. 48. 
Also printed in Senate Journal 1846/47 p. 19 


Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. House 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Fifteenth general assembly of the state of Illinois, 
at their regular session, begun and held at Spring- 


field, December 7, 1846. 
Springfield, George R. Weber, public printer 
1846 [i.e., 1847] 564 p. 21% x 14 cm. 


1,000 copies printed. See Illinois reports [to 
the General assembly] 1846/47. House reports p. 
285. 


15th General assembly. 1846/47. House 
See House Journal 1846/ 


Illinois. 

Bills ordered printed. 
47- 

p. 116. An act to establish district courts in 
the state of Illinois. 300 copies. 

p. 313. An act to establish district courts, and 
to punish rioters and regulators. 300 copies. 

. 484. An act to authorize the refunding of 
the state debt. 300 copies. 
Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. House 

House rules, joint rules and list of standing 
committees. 

“Resolved, That the public printer be furnished 
with a copy of the Rules of the last House of 
Representatives, together with the Joint rules, and 
also a list of the standing committees of the 
present House, with instructions to print a_ suffi- 
cient number of copies for the use of this House, 
leaving out the committees of the last and insert- 
ing the committees of the present House.’ See 
House Journal 1846/47 p. 81. 

List of committees also printed in 
33-34. 


Same p 


Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. House 
ouse resolution instructing the committee on 
finance to report a bill amending the present rev- 
enue laws. 
300 copies ordered printed. 
1846/47 p. 126-127. 
Also printed in Same p. 


See House Journal 


119-120. 


Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. 
Committee on banks and corporations 
— Report of the Committee on banks and 

corporations, to which was referred so much of 

the Governor’s message as relates to state banks 

February 16, 1847. Laid on the table, and 3,000 

copies ordered to be printed. 

Caption title. 8 p. tab. 
At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 15th 

Assem. Ist Sess. 


House 


assembly } 


In Illinois reports [to the General 
[273]-280. 


1846/47. House reports p. 
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Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. 

Committee on canals and canal lands 

: Reports of the Committee on canals and 

canal lands, in relation to the improvement of the 
Illinois river. 

January 18, 1847. Laid on the 
3,000 copies “er to be printed. 

Caption title. 7 

At head of title: 
sion. 15th Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1846/47. House reports p. [39]-45. 


House. 


table, and 


* Tlinois Legis. H.R. Ist Ses- 


3,000 copies ordered printed. See Same p. 
[39]; House Journal 1846/47 p. 195. 
Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. House. 


Select committee 
Report of the minority of the Select com- 
mittee in relation to the Shawneetown bank. Feb- 
ruary 19, 1847. Laid on the table and 2,000 
copies ordered to be printed. 
Caption title. 15 p. tab. 
At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 15th 
Assem. Ist Session. 


In Iilinois reports [to the General assembly] 


1846/47. House reports p. [257]-271 
Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. Joint 
committee 


— Report of the Joint select committee on 
the penitentiary at Alton. February 3, 1847. 
Laid on the table, and 3,000 copies ordered to 
be printed for the use of the General assembly. 

Caption title. 8 p. 

At head of title: 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General 
1846/47. Senate reports p. [113]-120. 


Illinois Legis. Senate. 15th 


assembly ] 
Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. Senate 


Journal of the Senate of the Fifteenth general 
assembly of the state of Illinois, at their regular 


session, begun and held at Springfield, December 
7, 1846. 

Springfield, George R. Weber, public printer 
1846. 400 p. 21 x 13% cm. 


1,000 copies ordered printed. See Jilinois re- 


ports [to the General assembly] 1846/47. House 
reports p. 285. 
Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. Senate 

Bills ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1846/ 
47: 

p. 112. An act for the regulation and govern- 
ment of the militia of the state of Illinois. 30 
copies. 

p. 217. An act to establish the Illinois state 


hospital for the insane. 3,000 copies. 


Illinois. 15th General assembly. 1846/47. Senate 
Rules of Senate and joint rules. 

300 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 

1846/47 p. 70. 

Illinois. 15th General assembly. 
Select committee , 
Report of the select committee upon the IIli- 

nois retreat for the insane, &c. February 6, 1847. 

Laid on the table, and 3,000 copies ordered to be 

printed for the use of the General assembly. 
Caption title. 6 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. 

Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General asembly] 

1846/47. Senate reports p. [121]-126. 


1846/47. Senate. 


Senate. 15th 


16th General Assembly. Ist session. 1849 
January 1-February 12, 1849 

Memorial to the General assembly of the state 
of Illinois [praying that the School of the blind 
at Jacksonville be made a state institution]. 

[n.p.] 1 p. 43 x 21% cm. 

Sam’l D. Lockwood and 9 others, ‘“‘Committee 
in behalf of the friends of the blind in Illinois.’ 
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State Archives. Filed in General assembly rec- 
ords 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


Petition for a general charter [for railroads]. 

[n.p.] [1] p. 7 x 19 cm. 

State Archives. 1 copy, with blank filled in 
with “Richland County”, and signatures of peti- 
tioners, filed in General assembly records 1849 
Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


To the Honorable General assembly of the state 
of Illinois [Petitions from various parts of the 
state, in relation to internal improvements]. 

{[n.p.] [1] p. 31 x 18% cm. 

State archives. A number of copies, with sig- 
natures of petitioners, filed in General assembly 
records. 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions 


To the Hon. the Senate and House of repre- 
sentatives of the state of Illinois. [Memorial from 
Illinoistown and vicinity, requesting that Illinois- 
town be made the terminus of the proposed rail- 
roads to connect St. Louis with Terre Haute and 


Vincennes]. 
{[n.p.] [1] p. 25 x 20 cm. 
State Archives. Filed in General assembly 


records 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions 








To the Honorable, the General assembly of the 
state of Illinois. [Remonstrance of citizens of the 
county of Rock Island against renewal of John 
Wilson’s charter for a ferry across the Mississippi 
river at Rock Island.] 


{[n.p.] [1] p. 30% x 19% cm 
State Archives. Filed in General assembly 
records 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


To the Hon. the Senate and House of repre 
sentatives of the state of Illinois, in General as 
sembly convened [Petition from citizens residing 
in the Rock River country, for a general law, 
applicable to Rock river, authorizing the incorpo- 
ration of companies for the construction of dams, 
at such points in said river as may be deemed 
expedient]. 

[n.p.] [1] p. 30% x 19 cm. 

State Archives. Several copies in General as 
sembly records 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849 

Joint rules of the Senate and House of repre 
sentatives. 

500 copies ordered printed. 
1849, Ist sess. p. 69. 

Joint rules also printed in Same p. 49-51. 


See House Journal 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849 
Illinois mutual fire insurance company 
; eport of the Illinois mutual fire in- 
surance company. January 8, 1849. Read and 
laid on the table. 

Captain title. 10 p. tab 


At head of title: Illinois Legis. Senate Ist 


Session. 16th Assem. 

8th and 9th annual reports for the years ending 
April lst 1847 and April Ist, 1848. 

In IJIlinois reports [to the General assembly | 
1849. Senate reports p. [85]-94. 


Reports for 1839-41 published by the General 
assembly of 1841, but reports for 1841/43-1844 
45 not printed by State. 





Illinois. 16th General assembly. Ist sess 1849 
Rules and joint rules of the Senate and House 
of representatives. 
300 copies, “in the usual form’’ ordered printed 
by Senate See Senate Journal 1849, Ist sess 
p. 49. 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 1849 _ 
Reports made to the Fifteenth [i.e., Sixteenth] 
general assembly of the state of Illinois, at the 
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session begun and held at Springfield January 1, 


1849. Springfield, Charles H. Lanphier, public 
printer 1849. 2 v. in 1. tab. 22 x 13% cm. 
v. 1. Senate reports. 1 1, 112 p. 
v. 2. House reports. iv, 702 p. 
For table of contents, see Hasse, A. R. Index 


to economic material in documents of the states of 
the United States: Illinois. p. 15. 

Analyticals have been made here only where 
separates have been ordered printed and for regu- 
lar reports of state officers. 

2000 copies ordered printed. 
1849 p. 106. 


See /] Laws of 





[Illinois. 16th General assembly. 1849] 

To the Hon. the Senate and House of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled [Petition from citizens of Illinois for a 
grant of lands to state, to aid in building a rail- 
road from the Upper and Lower Mississippi to 
Chicago}. 


{[n.p.] [1] p. 23 x 19 cm. 
State Archives. Filed in General assembly 
records 1849. Miscellaneous. Petitions. 


Illinois. 16th General assembly, Ist sess. 1849. 
ouse 

Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Sixteenth general assembly of the state of Illinois, 
at their regular session, begun and held at Spring- 
field January 1, 1849. 

Springfield, Charles H. Lanphier, public printer 
1849. 550 p. tab. 21% x 13% cm. 


Indexed list of bills, p. [521]-539. 
Illinois. 16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849 
House 
Bills ordered printed. See House Journal 1849, 
Ist sess. : 
p. 82. An act to provide for levying and col- 


lecting a poll tax. 

p. 95. An act to establish county courts in the 
several counties in this state, and defining their 
powers and jurisdiction. 

p. 167. An act establishing county courts, and 
providing for the election of justices of the peace 
and constables, and for other purposes. 


Illinois. 
House. 


16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849. 
Committee on internal improvements 
eport of the Committee on internal im- 

provements, in relation to railroads in Illinois. 

January 24, 1849. 

Caption title. 6 p. 
At head of title: 

Session. 16th Assem. 
In IJilinois reports [to the General assembly] 

1849. House reports p. [29]-34. 
500 separates also ordered printed. 

Journal 1849, Ist sess. p. 93. 


Illinois. Legis. H. R. Ist 


See House 


16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849. 
Judiciary committee 
* Report of the Judiciary committee, rela- 
tive to the expenses of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, and of the appraisement of canal lands. 
February 8, 1849. Read and concurred in, and 
5,000 copies ordered to be printed. 

Caption title. 9 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. 
Session. 16th Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly} 
1849. House reports p.. [65]-73. 


Illinois. 
House. 


H. R. Ist 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 

Joint committee 

. Report of the Joint select committee, 

appointed to investigate the nature and extent of 
the jurisdiction of Illinois over the Ohio river. 
January 25, 1849. Laid on the table and 500 
copies ordered to be aseonanel 

Caption title. 3 

At head of title: 
Session. 16th Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1849. House reports p. [25]-27. 


Ist sess. 1849. 


Illinois Legis. H. R. Ist 
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Illinois. 16th General assembly. 

Joint committee 

. Report of the Joint select committee ap- 

pointed to visit the Deaf and dumb asylum, and 
the Hospital for the insane. January 31, 1849. 
Read, laid on the table, and 5,000 copies ‘ordered 
to be printed. 

Caption title. 8 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. 
Session. 16th Assem. 

In IJilinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1849. House reports p. [57]-64. 


Ist sess. 1849. 


H. R. ist 


Illinois. 
Senate 
Journal of the Senate of the Sixteenth general 

assembly of the state of Illinois, at their regular 

session, begun and held at Springfield, January 1, 

1849. 

Springfield, Charles H. Lanphier, public printer 

1849. 415 p. tab. 22 x 13% cm. 


16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849. 


Illinois. 
Senate 
Senate bill ordered printed. 

1849, Ist sess.: 

An act establishing the county court, 

and providing for the election of justices of the 

peace and constables, and for other purposes, p 

40, 500 additional copies ordered printed. 


16th General assembly. Ist sess. 1849. 


See Senate Journal 


16th General assembly. 2d session. 1849 
October 22-November 7, 1849 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849 
Preamble and resolutions proposing substitute 
for Article 15 of the State Constitution—the reve- 
nue article. 
200 copies —" printed. 
1849, 2d sess. p. 
Also printed in ie p. 26; 2 Laws of 1849 
46. 


See House Journal 


p. 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849 

Senate joint resolution endorsing a_ trans-con- 
tinental railroad to the Pacific. 

Ordered printed. See Senate Journal] 1849, 2d 
sess. p. 19. 

“ printed in Same p. 18-19; 2 Laws of 1849 
p. [45]. 


Illinois. 
ouse 
Journal of the House of representatives of the 
Sixteenth general assembly of the state of Illinois 
at its second session, commencing October 22, 
1849. 
Springfield, Charles H. Lanphier, public printer 
1849. 107, [2], iv p. tab. 22 x 13% cm. 
With this is bound House Journal for 1851 


16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849 
House 
Bills ordered printed. See House Journal, 2d 
sess. 1849: 
p. 22. House bill no. 2: An act to amend the 


several acts concerning the public revenue 200 
copies. 

. 36. An act to amend the revenue laws con- 
cerning the limitations of actions in this state. 
200 copies. 

p. 36-37. House bill no. 4. An act to exempt 
homesteads from sale on execution. 100 copies. 


Illinois. 
House 
List of the committees and Governor's proclama- 

tion. 

200 copies ordered printed for the House See 

House Journal 1849, 2d sess. p. 18. 

List of committees also printed in Same p. 17- 

18. Governor’s proclamation p. 7-8. 


16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849 
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Illinois. 
Senate 
Journal of the Senate of the Sixteenth general 

assembly of the state of Illinois, at its second ses- 

sion, commencing October 22, 1849. 

Springfield, Charles H. Lanphier, public printer 

1849. 100, iv. p. tab. 21% x 13% cm. 

p. [99]-100. Statement of the per diem and 
mileage of the members and officers of the Senate. 
With this is bound Senate Journal for 1851. 


16th General assembly. 2d sess. 1849. 


Illinois. 16th General assembly. 2d sess 
Senate 
Senate bills. 


No bills ordered printed by Senate 


1849. 


GOVERNOR 
[Illinois. (Territory) Governor] 

[Letter book, 1811-12]. 

Letters June 18, 1811-June 5, 1812, printed in 
Edwards, Ninian W. History of Illinois trom 1778 
to 1883; and lite and times of Ninian Edwards. 
1870. p. 284-372. 

These letters are chiefly taken from the Gov- 
ernor’s Letter book 1811-12, the only letter book 
for the territorial governor in the State Archives. 


Governor 

. . « The governors’ letter-books 1818-1834. 

Edited with introduction and notes by Evarts 

Boutell Greene, Clarence Walworth Alvord. 
Springfield, Illinois. Published by the trustees 


Illinois. 


of the Illinois state historical library 1909. 
xxxiii, 317 p. front. port. tab. 23 cm. 
(Illinois state historical library. Collections 


Vol. IV. Executive series. 
Contents: 
Register of official letters: 
v. 2. p. 1-31. Shadrach Bond, 1818-22. 
: Edward Coles, 1822-26. 
Ninian Edwards, 1826-30. 
v. 3. p. 161-264. John Reynolds, 1830-34 


Vol. I.) 


Governor 

. . »« Governors’ letter-books 1840-1853. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Evarts Boutell 
Greene, Charles Manfred Thompson . ; 

Springfield, Ill. Published by the Trustees of 
the Illinois state historical library 1911. cxviii, 
469 p. front. port. 223 cm. (Illinois state his- 
torical library. Collections vol. VIII, Executive 
series, vol. II.) 

Contents : 

p. xv-xxvii. General introduction. 

p. xxix-cxviii. A study of the administration of 
Governor Thomas Ford, by Charles Manfred 
Thompson. 

Executive letter books: 

v. 4. p. 5-37. Thomas Carlin, 1840-41. 

p. 38-128. Thomas Ford, 1842-45 

v. 5. p. 131-248. Augustus C. French and Joel 
A. Matteson, 1846-53. 

v. 6. p. 251-384. Letters of Wadsworth and 
Sheldon to Governor French, 1847-1853. 

“There are no letters for the administration of 
Governor Duncan (1834-1838), for the first year 
of Governor Carlin’s term, or the last year of 
Governor Ford’s.’’—Preface. 


Illinois. 


Illinois (Territory) Governor. Edwards. 1809-18 
Message to first territorial General assembly. 
November 28, 1812. 
Printed for first time in Illinois state historical 
library. Publication Number III. 1901. p. 88-89 
(Contained in the Senate Journal] for 1812). 


Illinois (Territory) Governor. Edwards. 1809-18 


Governor Edwards’ communication to both 
houses of Illinois legislature November 15, 
1814. 

[Kaskaskia: Matthew Duncan, printer to the 


territory, 1814.] 24 p. 
overnor’s message and answer of both houses 
ordered printed in Illinois Herald. 100 copies or- 
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dered printed as ‘“‘extra paper to Illinois Herald.” 
See House Journal 1814 (MS. copy) p. 21; Legis- 
lative Council Journal 1814 (MS copy) p. 38. 

Also to be found in MS. Journals: 1814 House 
p. 3-21; Legislative Council p. 5-16. 


Edwards 1809-18 
Assembly. December 3, 


Illinois (Territory) Governor. 
Message to General 
1817. 
Not printed separately. 
Printed in Legislative Council Journal 1817/18 
p. 5-7; House Journal 1817/18 p. 5-7. 


Illinois. Governor. Bond. 1818-22 

[Message to the General Assembly] October 6 
1818. 

Not printed separately. 

Printed in Senate Journal 1818 p. 7-12; House 
Journal 1818 p. 6-10. 


1818-22 
Assembly ] 


Illinois. Governor. Bond. 
[Message to General 
1819. 
Not printed separately. 
Printed in Senate Journal 1819 p. 5; 
Journal 1819 p. 5. 


January 9% 


House 


Illinois. Governor. Bond. 1818-22 
Message to General Assembly. December 6 
1820. 


Kaskaskia, Blackwell and Berry 1820. 

300 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1820/21 p. 21, 22, 40; Senate Journal 1820/21 
pm. 83, 04, 89. 

Also printed in House Journal 1820/21 p. 15- 
18; Senate Journal 1820/21 p. 9-12. 


1818-22 
assembly. 


Illinois. Governor. Bond 

Message to General 
1822. 

Vandalia, Brown & Berry 1822 

House ordered 200 copies printed See House 
Journal 1822/23 p. 15, 29. 

Senate ordered 200 copies printed. See Senate 
Journal 1822/23 p. 34. 

Also printed in House Journal 1822/23 p. 11- 
14; Senate Journal 1822/23 p. 12-16. 


December 4, 


Illinois. Governor. Coles. 1822-26 
Inaugural message. December 5, 1822 
House ordered 300 copies printed. See 

Journal 1822/23 p. 28, 29 
Senate ordered 200 copies printed. See Senate 

Journal 1822/23 p. 34. 
Also printed in Same p. 


House 


19-31; House Journal 


1822/23 p. 18-28. 
Illinois. Governor. Coles. 1822-26 

Message to General assembly. November 16, 
1824. 


Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1824. [9] p 

300 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1824/25 p. 24, 58; Senate Journal 1824/25 p. 24, 
58; Senate Journal 1824/25 p. 21, 59. 

Also printed in Same p. 13-22; House Journal 
1824/25 p. 10-19. 


Illinois. Governor. Coles. 1822-26 

Message. January 2, 1826. 

600 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826 p. 21; Senate Journal 1826 p. 17, 19 

Also printed in Same p. 6-12; House Journal 
1826 p. 11-16. 


Illinois. Governor. Coles. 1822-26 
Message to General assembly. December 5, 
1826. 


300 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 16, 17; Senate Journal 1826/27 p. 6, 
14, 16. 

Also printed in Same p. 18-28; House Journal 
1826/27 p. 6-16. 
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Illinois. Governor. Edwards. 1826-30 

The address of Governor Edwards, delivered to 
both branches of the Legislature, at his inaugura- 
tion, December 6, 1826. By order of the Legis- 


lature. 
Vandalia: Printed by Robert Blackwell, public 
printer 1826. 32 p. 23% x 16 cm. (uncut). 


“Supplement to the Illinois Intelligencer, De- 
cember 23, 1826.” 
300 copies ordered printed. 


1826/27 p. 
16. 


See House Journal 
57; Senate Journal 1826/27 p. 6, 14, 


Also printed in House Journal 1826/27 p. 21- 
25; Senate Journal 1826/27 p. 46-80. 


1826-30 
banks at Browns- 


Illinois. Governor. Edwards. 

Message concerning branch 
ville and Edwardsville, January 22, 1827. 

Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1827. 

250 copies of Message and accompanying docu- 
ments ordered printed. See House Journal 1826/ 
27 p. 280. 

Message only, printed in House Journal 1826/27 
p. 278-280. 


Illinois. Governor. Edwards 1826-30 

Message enclosing the cashier’s report of inci- 
dental expenses of the branch of the State bank 
at Edwardsville. Filed January 15, 1827 

Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1827. 

250 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 237. 


Illinois. Governor. Edwards. 1826-30 

a to General assembly. December 2, 
182 

Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1828. 25 p. 23% 
x 17 cm. 


600 copies ordered printed for House. See 
House Journal 1828/29 p. 49, 51. 

Hasse cites this edition as Illinois intelligencer 
extra. 


Also printed in House Journal 1828/29 p. 7-39. 


Illinois. Governor. Edwards. 1826-30 
Message to the General assembly, December 2, 
1828. 
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(Kaskaskia, Robert K. Fleming 1828]. 

Senate edition. Senate contracted with Robert 
K. Fleming at Kaskaskia for edition - 300 copies. 
See Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 46, : 

Also printed in Same p. [7-39] These pages, 
unnumbered in the Journal, are presumably copies 
of this Senate edition. 

Hasse cites an edition: 

St. Charles, Charless & Paschall 1828. 28 p. 


Edwards. 
‘ An address, delivered by Ninian Edwards, 

governor of the state of Illinois, to both houses of 
the legislature, December 7, 1830. Printed by 
order of the legislature. 

Vandalia, Printed by R. Blackwell, 
printer 1830. 37 p. 23 cm. 

At head of title: Illinois intelligencer—extra. 

800 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1830/31 p. 65, 158; Senate Journal 1830/31 p. 


Illinois. Governor. 1826-30 


public 


65. 
Also printed in Same p. 8-51; House Journal 
1830/31, p. 8-51. 
Illinois. Governor. Reynolds. 1830-34 
Inaugural address. December 8, 1830. Van- 
dalia, Robert Blackwell 1830. 


800 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1830/31 p. 65, 158; Senate Journal 1830/31 p. 
65. 


Also printed in Same p. 54-63; House Journal 
1830/31 p. 55-64. 
Illinois. Governor. Reynolds. 1830-34 


Message from the governor of the state of IIli- 


nois, to both Houses of the General asembly, 
printed by order of the Legislature. [December 4, 
1832]. 

Vandalia, M. Greiner, public printer 1832. 
[3]-16 p. 23 cm. 

1000 copies ordered printed for Senate. See 


Senate Journal 1832/33 p. 25. 
1000 copies ordered printed for 
House Journal 1832/33 p. 26. 
Also printed in Same p. 11-25; 
1832/33 p. 11-25. 


(To Be Continued.) 


House. See 


Senate Journal 





Approximately 12% of the population of the State of Illinois live in areas of the State 
where there is no local library service. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The February issue and No. 19 of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School’s Occasional Papers is entitled 
Demonstration AV: A Report on the 
Audio-Visual Program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 
The report is written by C. Walter 
Stone, Assistant Professor at the Li- 
brary School and in general charge of 
the audio-visual work of the School. 
Dr. Stone describes the audio-visual 
resources at the School, the training 
program available to interested stu- 
dents, and some of the special 
projects that are being done. 

A copy of this publication can be 
secured free of charge by writing to 
Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. Libraries 
wishing to receive a copy of each 
issue of the Occasional Papers should 
present this request in writing. For 
a list of the earlier issues in the series, 
see p. 681 of the December 1950 
Illinois Libraries. 

The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced the publication of American 
History and Civilization: A List of 
Guides and Annotated or Selective 
Bibliographies, compiled by Donald 
H. Mugridge, Fellow in American 
History. Mr. Mugridge has com- 
piled a brief list of only twenty pages, 
but one which covers in its 109 items 
a broad background of topics and 
subject fields. 

This bibliography of bibliographies 
was initiated by the desire of the 
Commonwealth National Library of 
Australia at Canberra to establish the 
nucleus of a collection in American 


history which will eventually develop 
into a center for American studies. 
The resulting compilation, however, 
will also be of value as a guide to 
those works which, because of their 
descriptive annotations or their se- 
lective listings, provide access to the 
significant studies of this country’s 
historical and cultural development. 

Free copies of this bibliography 
will be made available to libraries 
upon request to the Publications Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

+ ee Ss 

Word has just been received that 
Mrs. J. B. Dandridge, librarian, 
Western Springs library fell while on 
duty at the library on December 19 
and broke her hip. She was taken to 
Hinsdale sanitarium and is_ re- 
cuperating satisfactorily. 

* * * * * 

Examinations for professional posi- 
tions in the Illinois State Library 
have been called by the Illinois Civil 
Service Commission and will be 
given in April—the date to be an- 
nounced. Persons interested in filing 
for these examinations should write 
to Miss Maude Myers, Illinois Civil 
Service Commission, Springfield, II. 
for forms. 

The year 1882 was memorable for 
the birth of twenty-four babies who 
were to become internationally 
famous. Among them were Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, ‘Tom Mooney, Sir Arthur S. 
Eddington, John Drinkwater, Susan 
Glaspell, James Joyce, James Op- 
penheim, Sigrid Undset. Hendrik 
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Willem Van Loon, Virginia Woolf, 
George Bellows, John Barrymore, 
Tony Sarg and Lou Tellegen. They 
are listed alphabetically in the parti- 
cular field of activity in which they 
became famous, and are to be found 
in the new, enlarged edition of Who 
Was When: A Dictionary of Con- 
temporaries compiled by Miriam Al- 
len de Ford ($6. H.W. Wilson Co., 
ae. ¥. SB). 


The first date in the book is 500 
B.C., a year, the book discloses, when 


Habakkuk, Obadiah, Xenophanes 
and others flourished, and Pytha- 
goras died. The last date, 1949, 


obviously permits the listing only of 
deaths, among them Stephen S. Wise, 
Edgar L. Thorndike, James Trustlow 
Adams, Sir Bernard Pares, Rex 
Beach, Maurice Maeterlinck, Sigrid 
Undset, Richard Strauss, Robert 
Ripley, and twenty-five other distin- 
guished citizens of the world. 


The purpose of the book is to show 
at a glance groups of famous con- 
temporaries throughout recorded his- 
tory. This is done by means of 
large-sized chronological charts. 
With the exception of the earliest 
period, each year is assigned a hori- 
zontal division on a page which is 
vertically divided into eleven fields 
of human activity: Government and 
Law, Military and Naval Affairs, 
Science and Medicine, Literature, 
Music, etc. The names of those who 
were born or died in a given year are 
listed in their space for that year. An 
index of names gives the year of 
birth and death of all included. 


Thus it becomes simple to arrange 
a mythical congress of world rulers 
for the year 1361, a world salon for 
painters, sculptors and musicians for 
1503, or a meeting of the world 
famous in all fields for any desired 
period. The book thus answers such 
questions as: “Who was writing 
music and painting pictures when 
Shakespeare was alive?” “Could 
Newton have influenced Descartes?” 
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“Who was the king of England when 
Columbus discovered America?” 

The book also provides a broad 
general picture of the cultural, po- 
litical and religious life of the civil- 
ized world at any given period, 
showing the changes in the pre- 
dominant interests of men from 
period to period. In the thirteenth 
century theologians predominate, in 
the sixteenth the art of painting 
flourished, in the nineteenth century 
the columns devoted to science and 
literature are crowded. Compara- 
tively few economists and inventors 
are listed before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and times of widespread war- 
fare are reflected in a plethora of 
military leaders. In the past hun- 
dred years the number of names 
under literature has grown to become 
the largest on most pages. Literature 
then, according to the evidence of 
this book, provides the surest road to 
fame in the contemporary world. 

Be that as it may, the book was 
not designed as a vocational guide to 
glory. The primary object of Who 
Was When is to bring together fa- 
mous contemporaries. The book 
provides this often-needed informa- 
tion comprehensively and with a 
minimum of effort on the part of the 
reader. 

Snipping the red tape of currency 
restrictions—which can keep books, 
scientific apparatus and educational 
films out of the hands of people who 
need them the most—has become a 
million-dollar business, according to 
a report received today by the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO 
from UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris. 

Two years ago this month, 
UNESCO—the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization—cautiously launched a 
“book coupon scheme” intended to 
start books moving across borders 
previously closed by foreign ex- 
change controls. 


Today, UNESCO 
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coupons have joined the scant ranks 
of currencies accepted in most parts 
of the world. 

The recent issue of Coupon No. 
F-00904 to France brought the total 
issue of coupons above the $1,000,000 
mark. In any of twenty countries, 
one can now order a book from 
abroad and pay for it with a 
UNESCO coupon. The same holds 
true for educational films in thirteen 
countries and scientific apparatus in 
eleven. 

Two years ago it was not nearly as 
simple. In many countries, buying 
a foreign book worth $1 was as com- 
plicated as importing $1,000,000 
worth of machine tools. The would 
be purchaser filled out forms in sex- 
tuplicate, obtained an import license, 
brought the license to an import 
bank which bought an open credit in 
the name of the bookseller, trundled 
down to the customs warehouse with 
the import license when the book 
arrived and . . and by that time, 
banking and other charges were 
many times the cost of the book. 

UNESCO decided to try to solve 
the problem by issuing a UNESCO 
currency good for the purchase of 
publications in hard currency areas. 
A general policy of economizing on 
dollar expenses enabled UNESCO to 
set up the dollar reserve needed to 
back such a currency. The organiza- 
tion then was able to sell book 
coupons for French francs and 
pounds sterling and redeem them, if 
necessary, in dollars and Swiss 
francs. 

The scheme began with a reserve 
of $100,000 behind it. Book Coupon 
No. 1 was bought by D. G. MacBean, 
a student at St. Andrews University 
at Fife, Scotland, to purchase a scien- 
tific work from the United States at 
a cost of $2.50. 

With the extension of the scheme 
to educational films and _ scientific 
apparatus, $1,000,000 worth of cou- 
pons have gone out since then. 
UNESCO, however, has had to back 
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up this currency with only $800,000. 
The difference is represented in the 
sale of coupons to buyers in soft- 
currency countries who used them to 
purchase books from other soft-cur- 
rency countries—leaving the dollar 
reserve untouched. Proceeds from 
the sale of coupons are used for 
UNESCO’s normal budgetary expen- 
ditures. 

Chinese money, Egyptian and 
Turkish pounds and Indian rupees 
have been aided to the currencies 
acceptable for coupons. Thus, 
UNESCO can pay part of the main- 
tenance of its field science offices at 
Cairo, Delhi, Shanghai and Istanbul 
without changing dollars. 

Actually the entire operation costs 
very little. In the beginning, it even 
turned a profit because UNESCO 
then sold book coupons with a 5 per 
cent surcharge. However, this charge 
was eliminated in 1949 when book 
purchasers in most participating 
countries were hard hit by currency 
devaluations which automatically 
raised foreign book prices from 30 to 
35 per cent. UNESCO still receives 
discounts, however, from suppliers 
for scientific apparatus and educa- 
tional films. 

So far, India has been the best 
customer for UNESCO coupons, 
buying $175,000 worth. The United 
States, the largest book-selling coun- 
try in the scheme, is now becoming 
a purchaser as well. Several major 
American booksellers have bought 
coupons and negotiations are under 
way with a number of American 
libraries, including the Library of 
Congress, interested in using coupons 
for their own foreign book acquisi- 
tions. 

The U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO has cooperated in a 
number of ways with the develop- 
ment of the UNESCO Book Coupon 
Scheme. Its panel on books, under 
the chairmanship of Ben W. Huebsch 
and formerly of Harry F. West, has 
been particularly active in developing 
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cooperation with the scheme. The 
American Booksellers Association is 
the organization in the U. S. which 
receives book coupons from _ pur- 
chasers in other countries and pro- 
vides books on a non-profit basis. 

What are the reading tastes of 
book coupon users? Since nearly all 
of the books go to universities and 
institutions, there are few best-sellers 
on the list. The greatest percentage 
of the coupons has been used to buy 
medical books and subscriptions to 
scientific journals. 

Here are some of the titles found 
in UNESCO’s files: 

“The Pruning of Apples and 
Pears,” bought by the Central 
Agricultural Library in Tel Aviv. 

“Experimental Plastics for Stu- 
dents” bought by an Indian pur- 
chaser. 

“Modes in Footwear, 1946,” 
bought for the French National 
Library’s collections of prints. 

“Extensile Exposure Applied to 
Limb Surgery,” bought by a Polish 
hospital. 


The extension of the coupon idea 
to purchases of educational films and 
scientific equipment was undertaken 
only this year. The first customer 
for film coupons was the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Health, which or- 
dered $1,200 worth to buy nineteen 
documentaries from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films in the United 
States. They covered such subjects 
as home nursing, first aid, the com- 
mon cold and dental care. The first 
science coupon was bought by the 
Technical University of Istanbul. It 
was used to obtain a harmonic 
analysor—a form of computing ma- 
chine—from a firm in Switzerland. 

Dr. Jacob Zuckerman, head of the 
UNESCO coupon scheme and one of 
its originators, is willing to admit 
that the coupon scheme is not the 
answer to all book buyers’ problems. 

A few weeks ago, he received a 
despairing letter from a biology pro- 
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fessor in Brazil who needed books 
published in Germany on biology 
and agriculture. Since Brazil has not 
yet joined the scheme, the professor’s 
cruzeiros were not acceptable. 

“He wanted to pay us in unroasted 
coffee beans,” said Dr. Zuckerman, 
“but the comptroller’s office decided 
that UNESCO was not ready to go 
into the grocery business.” 

es = 8 © 


POSITION OPEN IN ILLINOIS 


(1) Assistant librarian and head of 
technical processes (open June 1, 
1951); (2) general assistant in tech- 
nical processes, half-time cataloging 
and care of visual aids. (Open Sep- 
tember 4, 1951.) Candidates must 
have master’s degree (any field); one 
year library training; preferably not 
over 40 years. Salary depends on 
experience and training. 

sa es 6 @ 


Books for Catholic Colleges, Sup- 
plement has recently been published 
by the American Library Association. 
This first supplement to the basic 
list published in 1948 was compiled 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Library Association by Sister Me- 
lania Grace, S. C., Rev. Gilbert 
Peterson, S. J., and Rev. Ambrose 
Burke, T. O. R. Covering titles pub- 
lished during 1948 and 1949, plus 
several important titles and foreign 
imprints omitted from the basic 
volume, the Supplement lists 608 
books selected by subject specialists 
and librarians in 22 Catholic colleges. 
It is not restricted to works of Catho- 
lic authors, but extends to books of 
Catholic interest broadly interpreted. 
The Supplement provides librarians 
with a check list by which to evalu- 
ate their present collection and with 
a guide to the purchase of new titles. 


The American Library Association 
has just published An Ample Field 
by Amelia Munson. The author’s 


engaging treatment of books and 
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yourg people reflects a wide knowl- 
edge of both and an enthusiasm 
which is completely contagious. In- 
formal and informative, it presents 
the human side of bringing books 
and young people together and sup- 
ports this presentation with practical 
suggestions for getting the job done. 
The names of many books sprinkle 
the pages, but no attempt is made to 
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list all of the authors acceptable to 
young people or to set up a balanced 
book collection. An Ample Field 
provides orientation for the librarian, 
teacher, administrator or student by 
setting down, without crystallizing, 
elusive ideas, thoughts, and conclu- 
sions gleaned by Miss Munson from 
her years of experience with books 
and their young readers. 


LIBRARY TIME SAVERS 
MECHANICAL AIDS 


Tue Mechanical Aids Committee of the 
Illinois State Library in June of last year 
reported on a few gadgets and time-saver 
mechanical aids which had come to its 
attention. The committee has no startling 
findings to report at this time. Not all the 
gadgets or equipment listed here have been 
tested in the Illinois State Library but the 
Committee is of the opinion they sound 
practical. 


Miniature easel 

The State Library uses these and thinks 
they are neat little gadgets. The Easel is 
just the right size to display a postcard or 
tiny pamphlets. Costs only 25 cents. 


Copyholder (Standard Copyholder Sales & 
Distributing Co., 3145 Perlita Avenue, 
Los Angeles 26, California.) 

This is useful for any kind of copying. 
Stenographic notebooks, pamphlets and 
books are held at an angle to make copying 
easier. The adjustable line guide is cer- 
tainly a convenience. This type of equip- 
ment is recommended to those wearing 
bi-focal glasses. 


Perforator (Cummins Business Machines, 
4740 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Illinois.) 

This electric perforator is equipped with 
special fixed dies. Because of the cost, this 
piece of equipment should be of interest 
only to large libraries. 


Film Reader (Recordak Corporation, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York.) 
The State Library owns a number of 
these machines. Newspapers, magazines 


and other reference material on film can be 
easily read on these readers. The green 
screen is recommended. 


Counter-height double-faced unit shelving 
is again available from Gaylord Bros., 
Inc., Syracuse, New York. 


A (speedy) binder for paper covered 
pamphlets is another Gaylord product we 
have found most useful. The binders are 
quickly stapled on the pamphlets. 


“‘Mini-Labeler” (Potdevin Machine 
1283 38th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
This is a portable electric machine which 

sounds like the perfect labor-saver for 

libraries. It will be sent free for a 10 day 
trial. 


Co., 


Demco-Seal (Demco Library 
Madison 1, Wisconsin.) 
This is a mending tape with new advan- 
tages in mending pages. It comes in rolls 
with a handy dispenser. 


Supplies, 


Gummed Letters (Demco Library Supplies, 

Madison 1, Wisconsin.) 

These come in five sizes and colors red 
and royal blue. Sound very usable for ex- 
hibit work. 

FLORENCE NICHOL, Chairman. 


* * & * &* 


CORRECTION 
In the February issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, page 78, under Reference 


Services there is typographical error in the 
sentence ‘Requests for services were 4793— 
this figure should be 4813. 





